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THE SURPRISE DRESS.—OPEN AND CLOSED.—[Sre Pace 799.] 


KEEPING PACE WITH THE JUNIORS. 


BS hence are very apt to feel as they leave the bloom and 

beauty of youth behind them that their opportunity for 
personal charm is gone, and they sometimes take to themselves 
great credit for the mistaken virtue which leads to a mother’s 
effacing herself altogether in the presence of her daughters, or to 
a maiden aunt’s quietly taking the second place when her gay 
young nieées begin to shine in society. “The world is for the 
young,” cry these too willing martyrs, resigning themselves to a 
shawl and a seat in the corner, and the tacit assumption that their 
day is over. 

At Asbury Park this summer, in a brilliant group of loiterers 
gathered from the pine land and thé palm belt to breathe the 
sweet salt air of the sea, there was a women well into her sixties 
who took her share in whatever was planned precisely on the 
footing of and with girls who might easily have been her grand- 





daughters. One rainy evening a programme was hurriedly ar- 
ranged—a recitation from this college lad, a song from the other, 
a violin solo from the young man with music in his soul and at 


| 


his fingers’ ends, a solo on the banjo from his sister; and on | 


whom for fine rendering on the piano of Chopin and Bach did 
the company depend, except on this elderly gentlewoman with the 
soft eyes and silver hair? 

“Have you always kept up your practice?” was asked by a 
wondering auditor. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 
by my juniors.” 

From a remote hamlet in West Virginia there came the other 
day a letter with the pathetic declaration that the writer had 
grown “wan and thin and shadowy—as thin as a bedpost, to bor- 
row a simile from Dickens—but,” she proceeded, “I read Brown- 
ing in the intervals of butter-making and bread-kneading, teach 
the children Latin and the elements of English, hear their Sunday- 


“T could not let myself be outstripped 


| 





school lessons, and though we live on the edge of a forest, and 
have no neighbors but the birds, we contrive to keep in touch with 
the great world outside.” It was keeping pace with the juniors. 

To settle down into a lack of interest in the h of events is 
inevitably to fall out of the line, and to let the juniors surpass the 
unfortunate man or woman who no longer cares for his period. 
“To serve the present age,” says the familiar hymn, is the duty 
of every one, whether older or younger is immaterial. So long 
as we live we are of importance to ourselves, and when we cease 
to regard ourselves as important, our juniors will accept our val- 
uation. 

“T live all alone with my cat and my maid,” said a bright-eyed 
old lady one day; “but I dress for dinner every day, and I sit 
down and eat through all the courses as if I were at the head of 
the clan. I won’t let myself be ill-served because there is nobody 
else to serve.” It is needless to remark that she is keeping step 
with her juniors. 
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“THE QUIET LIFE.” 


Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set forth in a 
Prologue and Epilogue by Austin Dosson; the whole Adorned 
with Numerous Drawings by Epwin A. Appey and ALFrep Par- 
sons. 4to, Leather, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


This superb art work contains eighty-three illustrations, interpreting 
fragments of old British song, together with a contemporary Prologue 
and Epilogue: 

PHO so 6st o's ino cin vee 6andesviven cee 
THE GARDEN.............. cS hagmeres 
THE WISH... 


. Austin Donson 
.. ANDREW MARVELL 


QUINCE....... . ; **+*) Wintruror Maokwortn Prarp 
THE VICAR. poten j 

ODE TO SOEATUDES ..00...2. seers vasvcdens ALEXANDER Pork 
THE MARRIED MAN..........0..00: -cveeed Avtuor Unknown 
TO MASTER ANTHONY STAFFORD.....Tuomas Ranpo.reu 
BPTLOGOS 0.0.0.0 oviivedescvcccce. copvesscecevess Avstis Dossox 


Other Works Illustrated by Edwin A. Abbeu, alone or in Co 
operation with Alfred Parsons or G. H. Boughton, comprise : 


OLD SONGS. Illustrated by Ansey and Parsons, 4to, Leather, 
Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Box.) 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Ottver Gotpsirn.  Iius- 
trated by ABpBry and Parsons. Folio, Leather, Illuminated, Gilt 
Edges, 820 00. (Ju a Bor.) 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT HERRICK. 
Illustrated by Appr. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7 50 
(In a Box.) 4 

SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND. By G. H. Boveuron, 
A.R.A. Illustrated by the Author and Aspsgy. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Extra, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
ree & Broturrs, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of price. Hanrun’s Cataoeur sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps. 
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Our next number will contain a ParvTeRN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with 


a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and dese) iption of 
SeasonaBeLe Toetres ; Frr-Livep and Fur-rrimmep Wraprings ; 
Movurn1no Dresses; Gints’ Frocks and CLoaks ; Hats and Bonnets ; 


Embroidery Designs, etc., etc. ; in addition to the usual literary and 


artistic attractions, 





YOMFORT is an essentially English word and an 
/) English idea. It came to us from our Saxon 
ancestors, and of all the sturdy virtues and sensible 
customs that we have inherited from them, none con- 











tributes more to our well-being as a people than this | 


idea of comfort, and of making ourselves and those | 


about us comfortable. The French, the Italians, the 
Spanish, have no such word in their vocabulary, 
unless they borrow it bodily from us, neither does 
the idea run through their habits and ways of daily 
living. It does not Jurk in the atmosphere of their 
homes as it does in ours, neither do they look. upon 
it as a desirable something to which very many less 
important considerations may well be sacrificed. 


How often, when an instance of some wrecked life | 


is brought to our notice, do we hear the reason given, 
and feel it to be a significant if not a valid one, ‘‘ He 
had such an uncomfortable home!” Is there not a 
feeling in almost every human heart that where the 
peace and rest and comfort of a home have been de- 
nied, it is almost impossible for virtue to grow and 
flourish, that without this safeguard human nature, 
in its weakness and frailty, will almost inevitably go 
down before the evil influences that throng on every 
side? In looking for the reason which leads the men 
of our poorer classes to frequent the drinking saloon, 
where so much mischief is done to health and morals, 
nearly every thinker discovers it in the wretched char- 
acter of their homes. 

There can be no question about it; comfort should 
be the leading characteristic of every home. And it 
is the first duty of every home-maker to see that, 
whatever else is lacking, this element is there. For- 
tunately for the welfare and happiness of us all, com- 
fort is not dependent upon wealth—indeed, the latter 
is often inimical to it—nor is any great expenditure of 
money necessary to produce it. On the contrary, the 
elements that go to make up this great desideratum 
are within the power of any intelligent woman to 


whom has been intrusted the care and management | 


of a household. Every home, however humble, 
should be a pleasant refuge, a genial abiding-place, 
the attractions of which far exceed to its inmates any 
that invite elsewhere. 

Chief among the simple matters upon which com- 
fort depends are order, neatness, space, light, and 
warmth—not one of which but may be procured by 
a very light purse. Who can be comfortable amid 
confusion, where dust and dirt abound, where an un- 
guarded movement results in a destructive collision, 
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where the eyes are tried by semi-darkness, and the | spare time and strength to see the institutions of the coun- 
mind hampered by a body distressed by cold? Yet | try, he can give less; if we learn little as we go along, he 


there are house-keepers who will tell us that they 
‘‘have not time to put things away,” as if a ‘‘ place 
for everything and everything in its place” were not 
the most time-saving habit in the world. Others 
dread the light as a foe to delicate upholstery, forget- 
ting that a tortured pair of eyes is an infinitely worse 
calamity than the fading of a carpet or a curtain. 

Again, comfort demands that our surroundings 
should be such that we can do something. Restless 
humanity must be occupied. The good man wants 
his chair and the lamp so placed that he can read his 
paper, and perhaps smoke his cigar or pipe without 
dread of soiling elegant curtains or delicately tinted 
wall-papers. The boys!—ask them what their opinion 
is of rooms where no games can be played, no furni- 
ture converted into horses and steam-engines and rail- 
way trains, where there are no tables over which to dis- 
tribute books and slates and tops and strings and all 
the endless paraphernalia of the tool-box. Nature 
speaks through little lips, and against nothing do they 
rebel more loudly than the restraints which banish 
comfort, and put air, light, sunshine, and freedom of 
movement beyond their reach. Like the Sabbath, 
the house is made for man, and not man for the house 
or its arrangements. It is not the love between hus- 
band and wife, it is not the affection between parents 
and children, it is not beauty and luxury that chiefly 
endear to us our homes. Strange to say, these may 
exist, and the home be dull, dreary, and a place to fly 
from as soon as we may. Not that we are merce- 
nary orselfish. Far from it. But we demand peace, 
joy, comfort. It is simply that we know and feel, 
that instinct tells us what home ought to be, and 
what we ought to find there. A husband may love 
his wife with all possible devotion, yet if she be care- 
less and inconsequent, indifferent to his comfort, fail- 
ing to make and keep for him a bright, well-ordered 
home, he knows that she has failed in her duty, and 
however the old love, the old passion may endure, he 
feels a sense of disappointment that weighs his spir- 
its down, and keeps him from finding in life that hap- 
piness and contentment which he knows it might give. 
The same is true of children. Honor and reverence 
for their parents they may feel, the duty of filial piety 
may never be forgotten nor neglected, but they too 
know that somewhere, somehow, something is miss- 
ing which should be theirs, and without which life 
is deprived of the brightness and color which they 
feel it ought to have. 

Comfort is our birthright. Wealth, fame, happi- 
ness may pass us by, but to this quieter, simpler bless 
ing we are justly entitled. 
thought, a little love, a little patience, a little unself- 
ishness, and it isours. The wife who keeps her home 
beautifully ordered, who cares for her husband’s com- 
fort in the small affairs of buttons and strings, who is 
always cheerful, even when to be cheerful requires 
heroism, is the true queen of home. Of her may be 
written by-and-by the touching epitaph, ‘“‘She was so 
pleasant!” And the pleasant people are the real dis 
pensers of comfort. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON CRUELTY TO FOREIGNERS. 
N complaining, as we Americans constantly do, of the 
shallow and hasty things said by foreigners about this 
country, we seldom do justice to the strangers’ side of the 
affair. Ifevery American on his first visit to Europe were 


met on the wharf by an interviewer eager to know what | 


the newly arrived man thought of the institutions that con- 
front him; if he were pursued to his hotel, bribed with 
kindnesses to be repaid in gossip, and finally offered money 
for saying something in print when he had nothing to say— 
then he would be situated very much as he or his country- 
men place foreigners. Sir Edwin Arnold, being a journal- 
ist, evinced a certain skill in eluding his fellow-craftsmen, 
and saying only what he wished to utter; but those who 
have not had his training have no such defence. The first 
intimation, for instance, which most Americans have re- 
ceived of the presence in this country of the Reverend J. P. 
Mahaffy is in the fact that after a very flying visit to the 
summer intellectual picnics of the Chautauqua Institute, 
he has already been induced to give his whole verdict on 
our educational institutions in three columns of an Ameri- 
can newspaper. If this hasty summary is as valueless as 
would be the verdict after the same length of time of any 
American clergyman visiting Europe, which is to blame, 
Mr. Mahaffy or an enterprising press ? 

And indeed it is to be remembered also that no class of 
men are so unfortunately placed for the study of a com- 
munity as those who visit it for the purpose of lecturing. 
Even an American trained to public speaking will gener- 
ally admit that a course of lectures in Canada or Colorado 
yields him little except in the region of the pocket. Audi- 
ences are much the same everywhere in America. Com- 
mittees are much the same, and the leading citizens to 
whom the speaker is introduced after the lecture look as if 
they were the same respectable delegation from Maine to 
California. For the rest of the time you are jaded with 
travelling, you hurry from place to place; you readily ex- 
cuse yourself from visiting the most interesting orphan 
asylum or a grain elevator, were it as high as the Eiffel 
Tower. Now if all this is true even of the hardened and 


| experienced American lecturer, it is far truer of the for- 


eiguer, to whom lecturing itself is a formidable affair, 
and a railway journey of twenty-four hours a thing like 
the “ Charge of the Six Hundred.” If we ourselves cannot 








learns almost nothing. 

The foreign traveller,in addition, has the disadvantage 
of being very often quite unaccustomed to lecturing, and 
very unnecessarily absorbed by that new responsibility; and 
also, in many cases, of having postponed much of his prepa- 
ration until he has reached our shores. This was the case, 
for instance, with both the Arnolds, who were of necessity 
shut up with their own manuscript at the very time when 
they should have been inspecting the world around them. 
Men under such circumstances usually know that they are 
in no position to form a mature opinion, and would, eom- 
monly at least, postpone it if they were let alone. Mr. Bryce 
visited this country five times, and passed through nearly 
every State in the Union, before he prepared his monu- 
mental work. Whether even that amount of preparation 
would have given anything like maturity of thought to Mr. 
Mahaffy may well be doubted by those who have read his 
very readable works on Greece, which are to the last de- 
gree impulsive and incongruous, so that the reader never 
knows whether in turning a page he is coming to a de- 
scription of the Acropolis or a vehement assault on home- 
rule. But aman of such a temperament, if unable to offer 
a mature and symmetrical view of a subject to which he 
has given his life, is still less to be trusted in a snap judg- 
ment. When, for instance, he seriously urges on the Amer- 
ican people the establishment at Washington of a National 
Academy of Sciences, without knowing that an excellent 
one already exists there; when he assumes that no college 
in this country provides a residence for its president, be- 
cause one which he happened to visit had none—he simply 
makes the kind of hasty observation which every American 
is liable to make in Europe, but which fortunately no Eu- 
ropean journal or interviewer tempts the inexperienced 
American into printing. 

In one case alone these suggestions of Mr. Mahaffy’s have 
a value which almost justifies printing them, because they il- 
lustrate so completely the wholly different standard existing 
among educated men in the two continents as respects social 
conditions and the dignity of self-support. Ifa Dublin Uni- 





| versity professor really disbelieves in making higher edu- 


cation accessible, save in extraordinary cases, to the poor, 


| so much the worse for Dublin University; but Mr. Mahafty 


simply confounds all our social institutions with those of 
Europe when he assumes that a man is here so degraded 
by honest industry that he cannot work his way through 


| college by the labor of his hands and yet be good for any- 


thing afterward. “When we of Europe hear that college 


| students in the States act as waiters in hotels or drive 


round milk carts, we naturally feel a shock which many 
arguments will not overcome, and we feel convinced that 
the great majority of such students will never make lit- 
erary or scientific men, will never make high-class teach- 
ers, and will probably be withdrawn from the proper oceu 
pations in which they might have been really usefil and 
competent citizens.” If Dr. Mahaffy is of so fragile a 
structure as to undergo a serious shock because a mauly 
young fellow who loves knowledge is willing to drive a 


Tt ‘meade only a little milk cart in order to obtain it, then the race of Irish Orange 


men must have become considerably debilitated since the 
siege of Derry; and when he closes by saying that the 


| American people have not only an inexplicable liking for 


butter with their meals, but “a striige craving for foreign 
praise,” he must be pronounced quite in error, What they 
ceaselessly crave in foreign visitors is a little common- 
selse. y ee | 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD 
XIX.—THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS DECORATION 
N these days of “ decorative art” it is necessary to say some- 
thing about the aspect of a dining-room and its ornamentation 
Doubtless the best ornament for a dining-room is a well-cooked 
dinner, but that dinner will taste all the better in a room that is 
rationally furnished, agreeably decorated, and heated just to the 


| right point. 





As regards the furnishing and decoration, much must be left to 
individual taste; at the same time there is reason to protest 
against two influences which are equally irrational, the one Freneh 
and the other English, and both resulting in making a dining- 
room a sombre and severe place. There is no reason why the 
darker shades of green, brown, and red should be reserved for 
dining-rooms. 1 have eaten delightfully in a room where the pan- 
elling was painted pale lilac, picked out with blue and salmon red; 
and against this background the ladies, with fresh flowers in their 
hair, stood out like a spring meadow against a vernal sky. It is 
not forbidden to make a dining-room gay in tone. The furniture 
is not necessarily of dark mahogany or oak. The Henri II. din 
ing-room, now so fashionable, with its heavy curtains and portiéres, 
its monumental fireplaces, mantels, and andirons, and its walls 
decked out with arms, bibelots, tapestries, and what not, is the 
most unreasonable of all dining-rooms. All tapestry, portiéres, 
hangings, bibelots, and other such things are objectionable, because 
they absorb the odors given forth by the drinks and viands. The 
display of armor on the walls is a silly affectation. There is no 
excuse Whatever for converting a dining-room into a museum, and 
for this reason one does not wish to see the walls hung over with 
plates and dishes. The proper place for plates and dishes when 
not in use is in a cupboard or on the shelves of a dresser, All 
archaic decoration is peculiarly out of place in a dining-room, where 
the principal object, the table, when laid out for breakfast or for 
dinner, is radically and absolutely modern, This room seems to 
me peculiarly worthy of the attention of our modern decorative 
artists, who might deliver us from the heavy and pompous splen- 
dor of the English, and of the silly feudalism and baronialism of 
the French Henri II. room, if they would only consent to neglect 
fashion, and apply their reasoning powers to the solution of the 
problem. 

A host may show his personality and his taste in the arrange- 
ment of his dining-room as much as in his dress or in his conver- 
sation, and yet nowhere do we see so little originality. People 
are singularly conservative in all that concerns the art of enter- 
taining. The finest dinners nowadays are terribly monotonous ; 
over and over again the same menu is served in the same way, 
and in the same conditions of miliew and decoration. The dining- 
room need not be a dark-toned, impersonal place of immutable 
aspect. That correct gentleman Comte Molé, when he received 
one of his friends of the diplomatic corps, would place in his 
salle d manger plants, flowers, and pictures which reminded his 
guest of his father-land, Lord Lonsdale curried his refinement 
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so far as to have a series of dining-rooms with hangings, furni- 
ture, and porcelain appropriate in tone to the color of the hair 
and the kind of beauty of the lady he was féting. On a less 
grandiose scale, I know an amiable hostess in London whose din- 
ing-room is covered with rose-colored Louis XVI. striped silk, and 
who has the two maids who serve at table dressed in colors and 
patterns that harmonize with the walls of the room. 

In a dining-room the aim of the decorator should be simplicity 
and gayety of aspect, and the materials which he may best use 
are wainscoting or /Jambris of the styles of Louis XIIL, XIV., XV., 
and XVI, or of modern design, if he can find a designer, stucco, 
lacquered wood-work, panelling filled in with stamped leather or 
decorative painting, neo-Greek decoration, simple panelling either 
of natural wood or of wood painted in plain colors, or, finally, sim- 
ple wall-paper, only let it be remembered that the paper need not 
be of dark hue. 

Madame de Pompadour’s dining-room at Bellevue was decorated 
with hunting and fishing scenes by Oudry, and the attributes of 
these sports were repeated on the wood-work, carved by Verbreck. 

In a little novelette by Bastide, called La Petite Maison, we tind 
a curious contemporary description of a dining-room in one of 
those elegant villas where the rich Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century indulged their tastes for refinement and luxury of all 
kinds. “The walls,” we read, “are covered with stucco of vari- 
ous colors executed by the celebrated Clerici. The compartments 
or panels contain bass-reliefs of stueco modelled by the famous 
Falconet, who has represented the fétes of Comus and of Bacchus. 
The trophies which adorn the pilasters of the decoration are by 
Vassé, and represent hunting, fishing, the pleasures of the table, 
those of love, etc. And from each of these trophies, twelve in 
number, springs a candelabrum, or torchére, with six branches.” 
I recommend architects and amateurs to read the great architect 
Blondel’s two volumes on La Distrrbution des Maisons de Plaisance 
(Paris, 1737), where they will see how great was the refinement of 
the French in the eighteenth century, and, above all, how delicate 
the tonalities of lilac, blue, rose, and bright grays which they pre- 
ferred to give to the walls of their dwellings. At the end of the 
eighteenth century the influence of the discovery of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum naturally made itself felt, and the dining-rooms of 
the Directory and of the First Empire were arranged in the an- 
tique fashion with stucco or marble, adorned with columns and 
pilasters and friezes, either with bare walls or with walls deco- 
rated with stucco bass-reliefs or Pompeiian arabesques. The neo- 
Greek or Pompeiian style still has its advocates. During the See- 
ond Empire Prince Napoleon had a Pompeiian palace built in the 
Avenue Montaigne, at Paris, from designs by M. Alfred Normand. 
In this palace, which is in reality only a very modest villa, the 
dining-room is lighted by a large window divided into three by 
two pilasters, the ceiling is panelled in caissons, and the walls are 
panelled in red, blue, and yellow, which colors serve as the ground 
for most delicate ornamentation that the Pompeiian style 
created—slender columns, trellis, long filaments of plants, light 
garlands, blond or vermeil fruits, bows of ribbon, birds, cups, mu- 


the 


sical instruments, chimeres, intermingled discreetly with ears of 
corn, fish, and game, which the destination of the room 
without sating the eves before sating the stomach, as is often the 


reveal 


result of our modern game and fruit pieces, fitter to serve as a 
sign for a butcher's shop than as a vision to be placed before the 
eyes of delicate gourmets 

Some of the dining-rooms of the Directory epoch which still 
remain, or of which we have drawings, must have been very plea 
sant to the eve. A typical house of that period was one designed 
the architect and decorator Bellanger 


Mile The of 


dining-room was gray, white, and vellow 


by for 


the 


a celebrity of the 
of her 


the over-doors 


epoch, Dervieux hasis decoration 


sti 





vass-reliefs of white stucco on Wedgwood blue ground ; 
the doors of unpolished mahogany, with medallions and panels 
in vellow wood, framed with silver fillets, and painted with ara- 


besques and subjects; the pilasters of Sienna yellow covered 


with silver arabesques. Some elaborate specimens of this style 


ot deco 


ation may be seen in several of the Russian impe 





al pal- 
aces I do not absolutely recommend the Directory stvle for imi- 
tation, but there are valuable hints to be obtained from the ten- 
In 
England the painter Whistler has contributed his mite of influ- 
ence toward emancipating people from the traditional dinginess 
The 
is canary vellow, with blue and white 
A f and 
Whistler for Mr, Leyland’s house is pale blue and 


der-colored and often tasteful arrangements of that period 


and sombre tones of dining-room furniture and decoratien, 


painter's own dining-room 


china as a decoration unous dining-room designed 


painted by 
pale gold, covered with arabe sques that suggest the motif of pea- 
cocks and their feathers. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 
SHOULDER CAPES, 


HOULDER capes, called also pelerines, are the fashionable 
KI small pieces of fur at present, as they are more convenient 
than jackets for wearing over gowns that have large full sleeves, 
and are altogether in better keeping with the long princesse coats 
now in vogue. The new capes have raised shoulders, with high 
turned-over wired collars, also the new flaring Elizabethan and 
Marie Antoinette collars. In choosing a cape a size should be se- 
lected that is long enough to cover and protect the chest and the 
delicate shoulder-blades, vet is sufficiently short to disclose the 
taper of the waist. A combination of two kinds of fur in one 
cape is a fashionable feature this season, sometimes alternate 
stripes of two furs around the shoulders, or else lengthwise, form- 
ing the entire cape, while others have merely different side pieces, 
or collars, or V fronts, or perhaps a binding of different fur. Thus 
seal capes are striped lengthwise with Astrakhan, or with Persian 
lamb, or Russian lamb, or Jeopard-skins, or with gray krimmer, 
Then there are the “ four-cape pelerines,” with two capes of seal 
and two of Persian lamb, giving an excellent effect of breadth to 
the shoulders. The wired collars flaring outside a high standing 
collar are very handsome when made of Astrakhan on a seal-skin 
cape, and to these may be added a V of Astrakhan down the front, 
with round inlaid Astraklhan in the back, Another stylish cape 
has its high shoulders and sides of Persian lamb, with the front 
and back of seal-skin. A special novelty, called the “ basque pel- 
erine,” has the fronts beautifully fitted over the bust, like a basque, 
and pointed, while the back is a round cape; this is very hand- 
some with the basque front and back of seal-skin, while the high- 
shouldered sides and the wired collar are of Persian lamb. The 
pelerine with tabs in front is also very stylish, and is made up of 
seal-skin, with an Elizabethan collar that reaches to the waist of 
some contrasting fur of longer fleece, such as Russian sable, black 
marten, sea-otter, silver-fox, or shaded gray chinchilla. 

Plain seal-skin capes with high wired collar are the popular 
choice, because seal fur is universally becoming, and is appropri- 
ate with any costume. The same shaped cape in Astrakhan is 
chosen by those who prefer a touch of black for all costumes, and 
by those dressing in mourning. The richest and most elegant 
choice is the costly Russian sable cape in its darkest brown hues, 
and next this is the Hudson Bay sable cape, while mink is also 
very desirable if its brown shades are very dark. The faney fig- 
ured silk linings in these capes are worthy of consideration, as 








such garments are often carried on the arms at receptions or 
when paying visits, and the linings are exposed. Low-priced pel- 
erines are of wool seal, ranging from $12 upward; black marten 
capes begin as low as $28. Fitch-skins are again in favor for 
capes on account of their stylish yellow-brown hues, and the same 
is true of the old-time stone-marten. Gray is now so fashionably 
worn that gray krimmer and chinchilla capes are chosen for their 
light gray tones. The favorite black capes are of Persian lamb, 
Russian lamb with its wide waves, called also caracal, black fox, 
black lynx, and the well-known monkey-skins. 
FUR CRAVATTES, COLLARS, AND BOAS. 

The fur cravatte is a pretty little novelty for wrapping the neck 
around the high collar of the gown or cloak, and is made of the 
whole skin of a single animal, with its stuffed head and legs and 
tail left on. Paris cravattes have the eyes of the sable or mink 
head made of jewels—diamondg, rubies, or emeralds—but a plain, 
natural-eyed Russian sable-skin is handsome and costly enongh 
for most tastes and purses, Boas are worn again, more grace- 
fully made this winter, with less padding, and are three vards, or 
a trifle less, in length. The richest boas are of sable, silver-fox, 
or black bear, and others are of lynx, colored black marten, otter, 
fox bleuté, fox argenté, beaver, or raccoon. The new fur collars 
have a plastron pointed to the waist, with high standing English 
collar, or the Elizabethan or Marie Antoinette collar wired to flare 
outward from the face. The Russian collar of last year is again 
worn very wide, and rolled in a point to the waist. 

NEW MUFFS. 

Flat muffs have a new feature in a ruffled border at each end of 
a different kind of fur; thus a Persian lamb-skin muff has a seal- 
skin ruffle gathered at each end, and loops of seal-skin are in the 
ribbon bow which is set on the front; a pretty figured satin lining 
shows inside the frilled ends. Similar muffs of seal-skin have 
Persian lamb ruffled ends. Round muffs are slightly larger in 
shape, with fancy linings, but no trimming of bows. A combina- 
tion of two furs is seen in muffs to match collars, capes, or jackets, 
made by alternate stripes of the furs around the muffs, such as 
seal alternating with Persian, or with leopard, or with undyed seal. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 

Seal-skin sacques have come to be very stylish coats, as they 
are more closely fitted than formerly, and are cut less full in the 
back, with reference to dispensing with bustles. They are double- 
breasted, with a small Russian collar that may be turned up 
high about the ears, and they have high-shouldered coat sleeves 
with deep Russian cuffs. They measure from thirty-six to forty- 
four inches in length, as the height of the wearer may require, and 
are of even length ail around. Loops and bars that do not show 
fasten the front to the waist line only. These sacques are made 
up quite light, without quilting their rich lining of satin, and are 
preferred without trimming when new, leaving trimming to be 
added at a future season, when the fashion of the garment is to be 
changed or worn parts to be concealed. 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS OF SEAL OR PERSIAN LAMB. 

The short jaunty jackets of seal-skin or of Persian lamb for 
voung ladies, or for slender women who are older, are cut in the 
English walking-jacket shape—tight-fitting, single-breasted, with 
high raised shoulders, high standing collar, and English coat 
sleeves without cuffs—and are only about twenty-five inches long. 


They add nothing to the size of the wearer, as they are of supple 





skins that can be fitted as smoothly as cloth, and have not even 
projecting buttons, being fastened by hooks and eyes. 
fanciful and dressy jackets of this shape combine two kinds of 
fur in alternating lengthwise stripes, as seal is striped with Per- 
lamb or with undyed golden brown seal, or else the whole 
jacket is of stripes of gray krimmer and black Persian. Other 
jackets of seal-skin have a vest of leopard-skin, or of natural 
light seal, or of white lamb-skin with revers of seal-skin, and still 
others have a cap of Persian lamb beginning at the tops of the 
sleeves and falling in tabs down the front below the waist. Very 
warm jackets for coaching, driving, or for following the hunt in a 
carriage, are made of seal or of leopard skins, or of mink, the 
axis-deer, or of black Russian lamb-skin, Some very dressy seal- 
skin jackets have been made with loose single-breasted fronts to 
throw back and disclose a braided cloth lining, 


Some 





and also a vest of 
similarly braided cloth—a pretty coat tor afternoon receptions or 
for driving in the Park in an open carriage. 


SHORT SEAL-SKIN WRAPS. 

Short seal-skin wraps are little changed in shape from those of 
last year, retaining their short fitted back with louger straight 
fronts, and either square sleeves, bell-shaped sleeves, or flowing 
sleeves set high on the shoulders, and a turned-over collar, or else 
trimming of another fur set round the neck and down the fronts 
in boa shape. Some are cut with the large wrap-like armholes, 
and others fit more snugly around the top of the arms, Persian 
lamb-skin wraps are made in similar shapes. 








LONG SEAL GARMENTS, 

Long seal garments that cover the wearer from throat to foot 
are of several shapes, made up light and warm enough, yet with- 
out any wadding. The simplest shape is the long slender ulster 
of seal-skin, tight-fitting, single-breasted, with high-shouldered coat 
sleeves and a high standing collar that turns over, With this 
should be worn a low seal toque or a fur-trimmed bonnet. The 
seal-skin cloak is a comfortable garment sixty inches long, with 
square sleeves that begin in the pleated back and a rolling collar 
that can be turned up high for driving in cold weather. The 
graceful long princesse coat of seal-skin follows the outlines of 
the figure without being tight, and is lapped to the waist line in 
front, then hangs straight below ; it is made very dressy by having 
two short shoulder capes and revers with a high inside collar; the 
coat sleeves have deep gauntlet cuffs. The long Elizabethan coat, 
single-breasted and close-fitting, is a very elegant seal-skin gar- 
ment, taking its name from its deep-pointed and flaring wide col- 
lar that shows a lining of Persian lamb; it has also a vest of the 
black Persian fur, and is handsomely lined, so that the fronts can 
be thrown back when in the house. The long Russian coat is 
one of the handsomest seal-skin wraps, of slender shape, yet only 
semi-fitting and double-breasted, lapping far to the left at the 
waist line, with an enormous Russian collar and deep Russian cuffs 
of another fur of long fleece, such as Imperial Russian sable, or 
sea-otter, silver-fox, or black marten. A novelty this winter is the 
Russian circular of seal-skin, with fitted back and straight circular 
front with armholes; the trimming is Persian lamb-skin tapering 
to the waist in front and back, then widening again to the foot. 
Stripes of seal-skin and Persian lamb in combination are seen 
even in these long garments, the entire coat being made of length- 
wise alternating stripes of furs, 








FUR-TRIMMED CLOTH GARMENTS. 

Heavy twilled English cloths are made up in many of the shapes 
described for fur garments, and are finished with the fashionable 
trimming furs, which are not put on merely as borders, but in revers, 
vests, flaring collars, and also forming entire sleeves, these fur 
sleeves being newer than the velvet sleeves worn last winter. Eng- 
lish tailors are also making cloth gowns with the entire bodice of 
fur—Russian or Persian lamb, or seal-skin dyed or undyed—on 
which appliqué cloth designs are fastened with metallic braid ; the 





sleeves of such bodices are of cloth, cut very large and full, made 
sufficiently warm by a lining of chamois-skin, thus making the 
dress warm enough for the street without a wrap. A gay little 
coat is the Fife jacket of stylish rough cloth, with entire sleeves of 
Persian Jamb-skin, enormous squ: 
high fur collar. A wired Marie Antoinette collar of black marten 
trims another very stylish jacket of rough diagonal cloth, while 
still another cloth jacket has a fur waistcoat of Persian lamb, just 
like a man’s vest, to show when the jacket is thrown open, and 
hidden when it is buttoned up out-of-doors. Other longer cloth 
coats have the new cut with cross-basque seams, with a close high 
collar of fur, and also a flaring collar and deep cuffs of fur. The 
long ulsters of cloth are double-breasted, with de ep cape-collars of 
fur, that may be turned high up over the ears in a storm or when 
sleighing; another, 





re revers of the same fur, and a 
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| ] c The Russian coat of ¢ loth, lappe d to 
| the waist, with deep rolled fur collar and deep gauntlet cuffs, re- 
mains as popular as it was last year : 
} EVENING CLOAKS 
Carriage wraps and evening cloaks are almost the only fur-lined 
garments now shown. The dark furs—mink, sable, chinehilla, or 
Astrakhan—line rich garments of plush, or of brocade, or of camel’s 
hair for cloaks to be worn in the daytime, while for evening the 
| preference is given to linings of the crinkled white mandarin lamb- 
skin. Carriage cloaks for afternoon use are long redingotes of ele- 
|} gant brocaded cloths, in patterns of palms on red or gray grounds, 
| with great borders of fur down the fronts ; or else Russian coats of 
| the richest brocades of immense figures, with lini g and deep Rus- 
| sian collar of sable or of chinchilla. Russian circulars ind peasant 
| cloaks of rough-figured camel’s-hair, in Persian coloring of light 
| shades, are worn in the evening, with lining and great Russi 
| collar of white mandarin lamb-skin. Light eloths—pale grav, p 
tache, shrimp, old-rose, or Tyrian purple—are made up in pe asant 
| cloaks for voung ladies, and lined with Iceland lamb, mink, or 


squirrel lock, and are finished with a Little Red Riding-hood collar 
Short opera cloaks of white satin broeaded with gold are trimmed 
with Imperial Russian sable, and lined with soft white fur, while 
others of silver brocade on gray satin have a great Russian collar 


of white mandarin lamb-skin. Evening muffs of white fur have 
| embroidered designs on them wrought in gold 
| 
| FUR TRIMMINGS 
| Russian sable is the fashionable fur for trimming, but is too 
costly for any but rich women to wear. It is used not only as 


collars and borders on cloaks and on velvet and cloth dresses, 


but also on evening dresses of tulle, satin, or velvet, and is es 
pecially effective in two narrow rows ‘instead of one wide border) 
at the foot of a white satin tablier embroidered in pale tapes- 
try coloring. Hudson Bay and mink are the brown furs 
next in favor as trimmings; then come the long fleeces, lynx and 
fox furs of several colors as well as black. 
seal effective on cloth. 


sable 


Beaver is still used; 
is very ind sea-otter is elegant, but too 
costly for most purses, 
remains in 
chilla and krimmer are the popu 
are liked for large cloaks, but the fur trimn 
all others, both on and black are the black 
Persian lamb and the wider-waved Russian lamb, which the gen- 
eral purchaser ig apt to call Astrakhan lit- 
tle drapery, the fur is set in lengthwise panels in front or on the 
sides of a skirt, or else in a border at the foot. Vandyked fur 
borders attached by some slight appliqué cloth work are seen on 
rich Fur instead of velvet, fur 
| and fur vests have already been noted. 


Alaska sabie, called also black marté n, 


favor as an effective and durable trimming 
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As skirts now have 


many dresses, sleeves bodices, 


FUR TURBANS AND TOQUES. 


Seal, Persian lamb, Russian lamb, and gray krimmer turbans, 
| worn to match capes or jackets, are in low shapes, either quite 

round like a polo cap, or else long in toque shape, and are draped 
around with the whole skin of a sable or mink, the claws and 
tail hanging, and the stuffed head set in Flat muffs to 
match have an animal similarly arranged as trimming 


front 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURS 
} Misses and small girls will wear collars, boas, shoulder capes, 

and short walking jackets of seal-skin, Persian lamb, or gray 

krimmer, made in the simplest shapes described for ladies. Tiny 
| little girls will have cloaks trimmed with white Iceland lamb-skin 
| or the longer fleece of the mandarin lamb; will also have 
diminutive capes and muffs of the pretty gray furs, chinchilla and 
krimmer. 

For information 
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received thanks are due Messrs. C. G. Guy- 





PERSONAT.. 
AN attempt was made recently to rob the grave of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, but it was discovered before the vandals had time 
perpetrate the outrage they intended Must the 
and philosophers be guarded by armed men, 
ionaires and Presidents ? 

—Signor Salvini has The great 
actor speaks in his own Italian, but the rest of the company speak 
in the English of Mr. W. D. Howells, which is singularly 
and holds its own with the language Italy 

—An eccentric and wealthy Philadelphian who has just died 
left minute instructions as to his monument, going even so far a 
| to write the epitaph for each of its four sides. He wrote in plain 
| prose, and with the intention of teaching a lesson that those wiio 
| read may learn of his style will suffice: “ Young 
} man, stop and think. what has been the reward for honest 
industry, and economy. I worked on Robert Martin’s farm, near 
Jersey shore, for twenty-five cents a day. No fortune left to me 
Unfortunately for the voung men whom these lines are 


wo 





raves Of poets 


as are those of mil! 


made a snecess in Samson 
sweet 


of 


One example « 
See 


expected 
to encourage, the tomb is in an out-of-the-way place, where it can 
be seen only by a speci il pilgrimage 
| —Mr. Andrew Carnegie denies the story that weary of waiting 
for the Pittsburgh Councilmen to accept his offer of a free library, 
Mr, Carnegie 
On the contrary, I am as pa 
A man waiting for a present of $750,000 to be 


he had appointed a citizens’ committee of his own, 
“T am not weary of waiting 
as Job * 


says: 
tient 
accepted suggests a new design for an emblem of Patience. 
| —Mr. A. M. Bisbee, who is in Washington as a delegate fron 
| China to the International Maritime Conference, is an out and out 
Yankee. He was born and reared in Cape Cod, and drifted across 
the Pacific in search of adventure and fortune. He found bot! 
and is now Coast Inspector in the Imperial Maritime Custom 
Service of China. 

~Miss Octavia Hill, who established the order of lady rent co 
leetors, and who has done so much to improve the condition of the 
London poor, is quite an old lady now, but she still takes a livels 
interest in every philanthropic work. 

St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, E.D., New York, celebrated its 
semicentennial the other day, and its pastor, Rev. Dr. Samuel M 
Haskins, celebrated the semicentennial of his connection with it; 
and so did the sexton, David Langworth. Dr. Haskins is greatly 
beloved by his parishioners, and the clergymen of the city hold 
| him in high regard, 
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HOMEWARD BOUND. 
\ TITH what a thrill of joyful anticipation 


the returning traveller sees the shores ap- 
proaching when, after a sojourn in a foreign land, 
he seeks his native country, the place where wife 
and children await his coming, and the associa- 
tions of a lifetime cluster around the familiar 
walks and drives! Every throb of the machin- 
ery, every revolution of the wheels, sing, “ Home- 
ward bound!” as the steamer ploughs through 
the waves, and the stars and the sun keep vigil, 
and the winds and waters and powers of the uni- 
verse join to speed thé voyagers om their blessed 
way. The pilot-boat is as welcome as an angel 
from heaven. The accompanying picture will 
fascinate all who have ever had the experience 
its title describes, 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 

Avutuon or “A Princess or Tuvie,” “ Maoirop or 
Darr,” “Suannon Bers,” “Tue Stranger 
Apventures or a Hovse-Boat,” eto 
CHAPTER XVI, 

AN AWAKENING. 
| ONDON is a dreary-looking city on a Sunday 
4 morning, especially on a Sunday morning in 
November ; people seem to know how tedious the 
hours are going to be, and lie in bed as long as 
they decently can; the teeming and swarming 
capital of the world looks as if it had suddenly 
grown lifeless. When Lionel got up, there was 
a sort of yellow darkness in the air; hardly a 
single human being was visible in the Green 


* Begun in Hagree’s Bazan No. 80, Vol. XXII. 
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Park over the way. A solitary saunterer, hands 
deep in the pockets of his overcoat, who wan- 
dered idly along the neglected pavement, had the 
appearance of having been out all night, and of 
not knowing what to do with himself, now that 
what passed for daylight had come. All of a 
sudden there flashed into the brain of this young 
man standing by the French window a yearning 
to get away from this dark and dismal town ; 
there came before him a vision of clear air, of 
wind-swept waves, with an after-church prome- 
nade of fashionable folk, in which he might re- 
cognize the welcome face of many a friend. He 
looked at his watch; there was yet time. He 
would hurry through his breakfast, and catch 
the 10.45 to Brighton. 

But was there nothing else prompting this un- 
premeditated resolve to get away down to Vic- 
toria Station ’—not some secret hope that he 
might perchance descry Lady Cunyngham and 
her daughter among the crowd swarming onto 
the long platform? They had not definitely told 
him at the theatre that they were returning the 
next morning; but was it not just possible— 
or, rather, extremely probable? And surely he 
might presume on their mutual acquaintance so 
far as to get into the same railway carriage, and 
have some casual chatting with them on the way 
down? He had been as attentive as he could 
to them on the previous evening, and they had 
seemed pleased. And he had tried to 
in Miss Honnor’s mind some recollection of the 
closer relationship which had existed between 
her and him in the solitudes of far Strathaivron. 

When he did arrive at Victoria Station he 
found the people pouring in in shoals, for now 
was the very height of the Brighton season; be- 
sides which, there were plenty of Londoners glad 
to escape, if only for a day, from the perpetual 
fog and gloom. And yet, curiously enough, al- 
though the carriages were being rapidly filled, he 
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took no trouble about securing a seat. After he 
had gone down the whole length of the train he 
turned, and kept watching the new arrivals as 
they came through the distant gate. The time 
for departure was imminent, but he did not seem 
anxious about getting to Brighton. And at last 
his patience, or his obstinacy, was rewarded; he 
saw two figures—away along there—that he in- 
stantly recognized. Even at a greater distance 
he could have told that one of these was Honnor 
Cunyngham, for who else in all England walked 
like that? The two ladies were unattended by 
either man or maid; and as they came along they 
seemed rather concerned at the crowded condi- 
tion of the train. Lionel walked quickly forward 
to meet them. There was no time for the expres- 
sion of surprise on their part—only for the brief- 
est greeting. 

“T must try to get you seats,” said he, “ but 
the train appears to be very full, and the guards 
are at their wits’ end. I say!” he called to a 
porter. ‘Look here; this train is crammed, and 
the people are pouring in yet: what are they go- 
ing to do?” 

“There’s a relief train, sir,” said the porter, 
indicating a long row of empty carriages just 
across the platform, 

“You are sure these are going ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then we can get in now ?” 

The man looked doubtful, but Lionel soon set- 
tled that matter by taking the two ladies along 
to a Pullman car, where the conductor at once 
allowed them to pass. It is true that as soon 
as the public outside perceived that these empty 
carriages were also going, they took possession 
without more ado; but in the mean time Lionel 
and his two companions had had their choice of 
places, so that they were seated together when 
the train started. 

“Tt was most fortunate we met you,” Lady 





Cunyngham said, bending very friendly eyes on 
the young man, “I do so hate a crowded train; 
it happens so seldom in travelling in England 
that one is not used to it, Are you going down 
to Brighton for any time, Mr. Moore ?” 

“ Mother,” said Honnor Cunyngham, almost re- 
proachfully, “you forget what Mr. Moore’s en- 
gagements are.” 

* Yes,” said he, with a smile, “it is rather a 
cruel question. My glimpses of the sea and sky 
are few and far between, The heavens that I 
usually find over my head are made of canvas; 
and the country scenes I wander through are run 
on wheels,” 

“ But don’t you think,” said Miss Honnor to 
him (and it seemed so cheerful to be away from 
the London gloom, and out here in the clearer 
air; to find himself sitting so near this young 
lady, able to regard her dress, listening to her 
voice, sometimes venturing to meet the straight- 
forward glance of her calm eyes—all this was a 
wondrous and marvellous thing)—‘ don’t you 
think you enjoy getting away from town all the 
more keenly? I shall never forget you in Strath- 
aivron; you were never bored like some of the 
other gentlemen.” 

“Each and every day was one to be marked by 
a white stone,” he said, with an earnestness hard- 
ly befitting railway carriage conversation, 

“The wet ones, too?” she asked, pleasantly. 

“Wet or dry, what was the difference?” he 
made bold to say, “What did I care about the 
rain, if I could go down to the Aivron or away 
up to the Geinig with you and old Robert?” ~ 

“You certainly were very brave about it,” she 
said, in the most friendly way; “ you never once 
grumbled when the sandwiches got damp—not 
once.” 

And so the three of them kept gayly and care- 
lessly talking and chatting together, as the long 
train thundered away te the south; while ever 
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and anon they could turn their eyes to that chan- 
ging phantasmagoria of the outer world that went 
whirling by the windows. It was rather a wild- 
looking day, sometimes brightening with a wan 
glare of sunlight, but more often darkening until 
the country looked like a French landscape, in 
its sombre tones of gray and black and green. 
Yet nevertheless there was a sort of picturesque- 
ness in the brooding sky, the russet woods, the 
purple hedges, and the new-ploughed furrows ; 
while now and again a distant mansion, set on a 
height, shone a fair yellow above its terraced 
lawn. Scattered rooks swept down the wind and 
settled in a field. The moor-bens had forsaken 
the ruffled water of the ponds, and sought shelter 
among the withered sedge. Puffs of white steam 
from the engine flew across and were lost in the 
leafless trees, Embankments suddenly showed 
themselves high in the air, and as suddenly dipped 
again; then there were long stretches of cop- 
pice, with red bracken, and a sprinkling of gold 
on the oaks, To Lionel the time went by all too 
quickly: before he had half said all he wanted 
to say, behold! here they were at Preston Park. 

“You are at least remaining over until to- 
morrow ?” Lady Cunyngham asked of him. 

“ Well, no,” said he, “I did not think of com- 
ing down until this morning, and so I had made 
no arrangements, I should think it hardly likely 
there would be a vacant bedroom at the Orleans 
Club at this time of year—no, in any case, I must 
get back by the 8.40 to-night.” 

“And in the mean time,” she asked again, 
“have you any engagement ” 

““None. I dare say I shall have a stroll along 
the sea-front, and then drop in for lunch to the 
Orleans.” 

“You might as well come down and lunch with 
us,” said she, simply. 

Lionel’s face brightened up amazingly ; he had 
been looking forward to saying good-by at the 
station with anything but joy. 

“T should be delighted—if I am not in the 
way,” was his prompt answer. 











along the platform and entered the carriage ; 
presently they were driving away down to the 
sea-front. What Honnor Cunyngham thought 
of the arrangement, it is impossible to say ; but 
the invitation was none of her giving; no doubt 
it was merely a little compliment in acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Moore’s kindness of the preceding 
night. However, when the barouche pulled up in 
front of a house in Adelaide Crescent, Mr. Moore 
had his own proposal to make. 

“Tt seems so pleasant down there,” said he, 
looking toward the wide stretches of greensward 
and the promenade along the sea-wall, where the 
people, just come out of church, were strolling to 
and fro; “every one appears to be out—don’t 
you think we should have a little walk before 
going in?” 

Honnor Cunyngham said nothing; it was her 
mother who at once and good-naturedly assented ; 
and when they had descended from the carriage 
they forthwith made their way down to mix in 
this idle throng. It was quite a bright and 
pleasant morning here—a stiff southwesterly 
breeze blowing—a considerably heavy sea thun- 
dering in and springing with jets of white spray 
into the air—the sunlight shining along the yel- 
low houses of Brunswick Terrace, where there 
were cheerful bits of green here and there in the 
balconies. Then the crowd was rather more gayly 
dressed than an English crowd usually is; for 
women allow themselves a little more latitude in 
the way of color during the Brighton season ; and 
on such a morning there was ample excuse for a 
display of sunshades. And was it merely a wish 
to breathe the fresh-blowing wind and to listen 
to the hissing withdrawal and recurrent roar of 
the waves that had induced Lionel to ask his two 
companions to join in this slow march up and 
down? Young men have their little vanities and | 
weaknesses, like other folk. Rumor had on more 
than one occasion coupled his name with that of 
some fair damsel: what if he were to say now— 
Well, if you will talk, here is one worth talking 
about. He was conscious on this shining morn- 
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Occasionally they stopped to have a chat with | 
more particular friends ; and then Lionel would 
remain a little bit aside; though once or twice 
Lady Cunyngham chose to introduce him, and 
that pleased him, he hardly knew why. But at 
last she said : 

“Well, I think we must be getting home. 
Properly speaking, we have no right to be in the | 
Prayer-book Brigade at all, for we have not been 
to church this morning.” 

Not unlikely the squire of these two ladies was 
rather loath to leave this gay assemblage; but lhe 
was speedily consoled, for to his inexpressible 
joy he found, when they got in-doors, that there 
was no one else coming to lunch—these three 
were to be quite by themselves. And of what 
did they not talk during this careless, protracted, 
idling meal! Curiously enough, it was Nina, not 
Miss Burgoyne, who appeared to have chiefly im- 
pressed the two visitors on the preceding even- 
ing ; and when Lady Cunyngham discovered that 
she was an old companion and fellow-student 
of Lionel’s, she was much interested, and would 
have him tell her all about his experiences of 
Naples. And again Miss Honnor recurred to the 
difference between amateur and professional act- 
ing that seemed to have struck her so forcibly 
the previous night. 

“Really, Mr. Moore,” said she, “you must 
have an astonishing amount of good-nature and 
tolerance. If I had complete command of any | 
art, and saw a band of amateurs attempting 
something in it, and not even conscious of their | 
own amateurishness, I don’t know whether I 
should be more inclined to laugh or to be angry. 
I used to be amused, up there in Strathaivron, 
with the confidence Georgie Lestrange showed in 
singing a duet with you.” 

“ Ah, but Miss Lestrange sings very well,” said 
he. ‘And, you know, if Lady Adela and her 
sisters perform a piece like Zhe Chaplet—well, 
that is a Watteau-like sort of thing —Sévres 
china—force or passion of any kind isn’t wanted | 
—it’s all artificial, and confessedly so. And | 
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For it was observable that this young man, 
whenever he got the ch ance, Was anxious to lea 1 
away the conversation from the theatre and all 
things pertaining thereunto, and would rather 











talk about Strathaivron, and salmon-fishing, and 
Miss Honnor’s plans with regard to the coming 
year. 

“Oh no,” she said; “he n nt out but 
that once, and then he nearly mself, ac- 
cording to his own account. hever quite 
knew what happened ; there was some dark mys- 
tery that Roderick wouldn’t explain; and, you 
know, Lord Fareborougl himself is rather short- 
tempered. He ought not to have gone out—a man 
who has imagined himself into that hypochon- 
driacal state. However, it has given him an ex- 


cuse for thinking himself a greater invalid than 
ever; and he has got to his head now that 


we all of us persuaded him to try a day’s stalk- 








ing—a conspiracy, as it were, to murder him, 
There was some accident at one of the fords, I 
believe. He came home early. I never heard 
of his having fired at a stag at all.” And then 
she added, with a smile, ‘* Mr. Moore, what made 


you send me such a lot of salmon flies ? 





“Oh, well,” he said, “I thought you ought to 
have a good stock.” How could he te ll her of 
his vague hope that the Jock Scotts and Silver 
Doctors might serve for a long time to recall 
him to her memory ? 

“7} suppose you have got the stag’s head by 
now ?” she asked 

“Oh yes, inde¢ 1; and tremend V id of 
it I am,” he responded, eager]; 1 know [ 
should never have gone deer-stalking but fot 
you. I made sure I was going to make a fool of 





myself.” 


I remember you were rather sensitive, or anx- 








ious. not to miss, perhaps?” she said, in a very 
gentle way. “I thought of it again last night, 
when I saw you so completely master in your 
own sphere—so mucli at home—with everything 
at your command,” 

“Oh yes, very much at home, he answered 








“Oh, Honnor and I are entirely by ourselves 
at present,” said this elderly lady with the silver- 
white hair. “ We are expecting Lady Adela and 
her sisters this week, however; and perhaps my 
son will come down later on.” 

“ Are they back from Scotland ?” 

“They arrive to-morrow, I believe.” 

“ And Lady Adela’s novel ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know anything about that,” said 
she, with a good-humored smile. “Surely she 
can’t have written another novel already !” 

When they got into the station a footman was 
awaiting them, but they had no bags or baggage 
of any description; they walked a little way 


ing that Miss Cunyngham—the more beautiful 
daughter of a beautiful mother — was looking 
superb; he remembered what Miss Georgie had 
said about Honnor’s proud and graceful carriage. 
He knew a good many of the people in this slow- 
moving assemblage ; and he was not sorry they 
should see him talking to this tall and hand- 
some young English woman—who also appeared 
to have a numerous acquaintanceship. 

“Why, you seem to know everybody, Mr. 
Moore !” she said to him, with a smile. 

“You would think all London was here this 
morning—it’s really astonishing !” he made an- 
swer, 








“*WHY, YOU SEEM TO KNOW EVERYBODY, MR. MOORE!’ SHE SAID TO HIM, WITH A SMILE.” 


then, when the professional actor finds himself 
acting with amateurs, I dare say he modifies 
himself a little.” ; 

‘Becomes an amateur, in short,” she said. 

“Tn a measure. Otherwise he would be a 
regular bull in a china shop. And surely, when 
you get a number of people in a remote place 
like Strathaivron, the efforts of amateurs to 
amuse them should be encouraged and approved. 
I thought it was very unselfish of them—very 
kind—though they generally succeeded in send- 
ing Lord Fareborough to bed. By-the-way, Miss 
Cunyngham, did Lord Fareborough ever get a 
stag ?” 


| her, with just a touch of bitterness. “ Perhaps 
it is easy to be at home—in harlequinade—though 
you mnay not quite like it.” And then onee more 
he refused to talk of the theatre. “Iam going 
to send old Robert some tobacco at Christmas,” 
said he. 

“T heard of what you did already in that way,” 
she said, smiling. ‘“ Do vou know that you may 





extravagance? I should 
think all the keepers and gillies in Strathaivron 
were blessing your name at this very moment.” 


spoil a place by your 





1d you go up in the spring, you said ?” 
“Yes. That is the real g-time, My 
brother Hugh and I have it all to ourselves then; 
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Lady Adela and the rest of them prefer Lon- 
don.” 

And then it was almost in his heart to cry out 
to her: May not I, too, go up there if but for a sin- 
gle weeck—for six clear-shining days in the spring- 
time? Ben- More, Suilven, Canisp —oh, to see 
them once again!—and the windy skies, and 
Geinig thundering down its rocky chasm, and 
Aivron singing its morning song along the gold- 
en gravel of its shoals! What did he want with 
any theatre ?—with the harlequinade in which 
he was losing his life? Could le not escape ? 
Euston Station was not so far away—and Inver- 
shin? It seemed to him as though he had al- 
ready shaken himself free—that a gladder pul- 
sation filled his veins—that he was breathing a 
sweeter air. The white April days shone all 
around him; the silver and purple clouds went 
flying overhead ; here he was by the deep brown 
pools again, 
hanging birchwoods, and the long shallows fill- 
ing all the world with that soft, continuous mar 
mur. 
—he could sing, if needs were, 


with the gray rocks, and the over- 


As for his singing ?—oh yes, he could sing 


“O lang, lang may his lady 
Look frae the Castle doune, 
Ere she see the Earl o’ Moray 
Come sounding through the tonn—" 





jut there is no gas-light here—there are no 
painted faces—he has not to look on at the antics 
of a clown, with shame and confusion in his 
heart— 

The wild fancy was suddenly snapped in twain ; 
Lady Cunyngham rose; the two younger people 
did likewise. 

“Now I know you gentlemen like a cigar or 
cigarette after luncheon,” she said to Lionel, “ and 
we are going to leave you quite by yourself; you 
will find us in the drawing-room when you 
please.” 

Of course he would not hear of such a pro- 
posal; he opened the door for them, and followed 
them upstairs; what were cigars or cigarettes to 
him when he had such a chance of listening to 
Honnor Cunyngham’s low - modulated voice, o1 
watching for a smile in the calmly observant 
hazel eyes? Indeed, in the drawing-room, as 
Miss Honnor showed him a large collection of 
Assiout ware which had been sent her by an 
English officer in Egypt (by what right or title, 
Lionel swiftly asked himself, had any English 
officer made bold to send Miss Cunyngham a ham- 
perful of these red-clay idiotcies ?), this solitary 
guest had again and again to remind himself that 
he must not out-stay his welcome. And yet they 
seemed to find a great deal to talk about; and the 
elder of the two ladies was exceedingly kind to 
him ; and there was a singular fascination in his 
finding himself so entirely en famille with them. 
But alas! Even if he or they had chosen to for- 
get, the early dusk of the November afternoon 
was a sufficient warning: the windows told him 
he had to go. And go he did at last. He bade 
them good-by; with some friendly words still 
dwelling in his ears he made his way down the 
dim stairs and had the door opened for him; 
then he found himself in this now empty and 
hopeless town of Brighton, that seemed given 
over to the low, multitudinous murmur of that 
wide waste of waves. 

He did not go along to the Orleans Club; his 
heart and brain were too busy to permit of his 
meeting chance.acquaintance. He walked away 
toward Shoreham, till a smart shower made him 
turn, When he got back to the town the lamps 
were lit, throwing long golden reflections on the 
wet asphalt; but the rain had ceased, so he con- 
tinued to pace absently along through this blue 
twilight, hardly noticing the occasional dark fig- 
ures that passed. What was the reason, then, 
of this vague unrest, this unknown longing, this 
dissatisfaction and almost despair? Had he not 
been more fortunate than he could have hoped 
for? He had met Miss Honnor and her mother 
in the morning, and had been with them all the 
way down ; they had been most kind to him. He 
had spent the best part of the day with them ; 
they had parted excellent friends. Looking back, 
he could not recall a single word he would have 
liked unsaid. Then a happy fancy struck him: 
the moment he got up to town he would go and 
seek out Maurice Mangan. There was a whole- 
some quality in Mangan’s saturnine contempt for 
the non-essential things of life; Mangan’s clear 
penetration, his covert sympathy, his scorn of 
mock-melancholy, would help him to get rid of 
these vapors. 

When Lionel returned to town, a little after 
ten o'clock that night, he walked along to Man- 
gan’s rooms in Victoria Street, and found his 
friend sitting in front of the fire, alone. 

“Glad you've looked in, Linn.” 

“ Well, you don’t seem to be busy, old chap. 
Who ever saw you before without a book or a 
pipe®” 

“Pve been musing, and dreaming dreams, and 
wishing I was a poet,” said this tall, thin, lan- 
guid-looking man, whose abnormally keen gray 
eyes were now grown a little absent. “It’s only 
a fancy, you know ; perhaps something could be 
made of it by a fellow who could rhyme—” 

“ But what is it?’ Lionel interposed. 

“Well,” said the other, still idly staring into 
the fire before him, “I think I would call it, ‘The 
Cry of the Violets ’—the violets that ave sold in 
bunches at the head of the Haymarket at mid- 
night. Don’t you fancy there might be some- 
thing in it—if you think of where they come from 
—the woods and copses—children playing, and 
all that—and of what they've come to—the gas- 
glare aud drunken laughter and jeers? I would 
make them tell their own story; I would make 
them cry to Heaven for swift death and oblivion 
before the last degradation of being pinned on to 
the flaunting dress.” And then again he said: 
“No, I don’t suppose there’s anything in it; but 
Pll tell you what made me think of it. This 
morning, a8 we were coming back from Win- 
stead church—you know how extraordinarily 
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mild it has been of late, and the lane going 
down to the church is very well sheltered — I 
found a couple of violets in at the roots of the 
hedge — within a few inches of each other, in- 
deed—and I gave them to Miss Francie, and she 
put them in her prayer-book and carried them 
home. I thought the violets would not object to 
that, if they only knew.” 

“So you went down to Winstead this morn- 





“ And how are the old people ?” 

“Oh, very well.” 

* And Francie?” 

‘Very busy and very happy, I think. If she 
doesn’t deserve to be, who does 2” he continued, 
rousing himself somewhat from his absent man- 
ner. “I suppose, now, there is no absolutely 
faultless woman; and yet I sometimes think it 
would puzzle the most fastidious critic of human 
nature to point out any one particular in which 
Miss Francie could be finer than she is; I think 
it would. It is not my business to find fault; I 
don’t want to find fault; but I have often thought 
over Miss Francie—her occupations, her theories, 
her personal disposition, even her dress—and I’ve 
wondered where the improvement was to be sug- 
gested. You see, she might be a very good wo- 
man, and yet have no sense of humor; she might 
be very charitable, and also a little vainglorious 
about it; she might have very exalted ideas of 
duty, and be a trifle hard on those who did not 
come up to her standards; but in Miss Francie’s 
case these qualifications haven’t to be put in at 
all. She always seems to me to be doing the 
right thing, and just in the right way—with a 
kind of fine touch that has no namby-pambiness 
about it. Oh, she can be firm, too; she can 
scold them well enough, those children—when 
she doesn’t laugh and pat them on the shoulder 
the minute after.” 

“This is indeed something, as coming from 
you, Maurice!” Lionel exclaimed. “ Has it been 
left for you to discover an absolutely perfect hu- 
man being?” 

“Tt isn’t for you to find fault with her, any- 
way,” the other said, rather sharply. “She’s 
fond enough of you.” 

“Who said I was finding fault with her ?—not 
likely I am going to find fault with Francie !” Li- 
onel replied, with sufficient good-humor. “ Well, 
now that you have discovered an absolutely fault- 
less creature, you might come to the help of an- 
other who is only too conscious that he has plen- 
ty of faults, and who is so dissatisfied with himself 
and his surroundings that he is about sick of life 
altogether.” 

Notwithstanding the light tone in which he in- 
troduced the subject, Mangan looked up quickly, 
and regarded the younger man with those pene- 
trating gray eyes. 

“Where have you been to-day, Linn ?” 

“ Brighton.” 

“ Among the dukes and duchesses again? Ah, 
you needn’t be angry—I respect as much as any- 
body those whom God has placed over us; I 
haven’t forgotten my Catechism; I can order my- 
self lowly and reverently to all my betters. But 
tell me what the matter is. You sick of life ? 
I wonder what the gay world of London would 
think of that?” 

And therewithal Lionel, in a somewhat ram- 
bling and incoherent fashion, told his friend of 
a good many things that had happened to him of 
late—of his vague aspirations and dissatisfac- 
tions—of Miss Cunyngham’s visit to the theatre, 
and his disgust over the musie-hall clowning—of 
his going down to Brighton that day, and his wish 
to stand on some other footing with those friends 
of his; winding up by asking, to Mangan’s sur- 
prise, how long it would take to study for the bar 
and get called, and whether his training—the con- 
fidence acquired on the stage—might not help 
in addressing a jury. 

“So the idol has got tired of being worshipped,” 
Mangan said at last. “It is an odd thing. I 
wonder how many thousands of people there are 
in London—-not merely shop-girls—who consider 
you the most fortunate person alive—in whose 
imagination you loom larger than any saint or 
soldier, any priest or statesman of our own time ? 
Aud I wonder what they would say if they knew 
you were thinking of voluntarily abdicating so 
proud and enviable a position? Well, well !—and 
the reason for this sacrifice ? Of course you know 
it is a not uncommon thing for women to give up 
their carriages and luxuries and fine living, and 
go into a retreat, where they have to sweep out 
cells, and even keep strict silence for a week at 
a time, which I suppose is a more difficult busi- 
ness. The reason in their case is clear enough ; 
they are driven to all that by their spiritual needs ; 
they want to have their souls washed clean, by 
peuance and self-denial. But you,” he continued, 
in no unfriendly mood, but with his usual uncom- 
promising sincerity, “ whence comes your renun- 
ciation? It is simply that a woman has turned 
your head. You want to find yourself on the same 
plane with her; you want to be socially her equal; 
and to do that you think you should throw off 
those theatrical trappings. You see, my dear 
Linn, if I have remembered my Catechism, you 
have not; you have forgotten that you must learn 
and labor truly to get your own living, and do 
your duty in that state of life unto which it has 
pleased God to call you. You want to change 
your state of life; you want to become a barris- 
ter. What would happen? The chances are en- 
tirely against your being able to earn your own 
living—at least for years ; but what is far more 
certain is that your fashionable friends, whose 
positions and occupations you admire, would care 
nothing more about you. You are interesting to 
them now because you are a favorite of the pub- 
lic, because you play the chief part at the New 
Theatre. What would you be as a briefless bar- 
rister? Who would provide you with salmon- 
fishing and deer-stalking then? If you aspired 
to marry one of those dames of high degree, what 








would be your claims and qualifications? You 
say you would almost rather be a gillie in charge 
of dogs and ponies. A gillie in charge of dogs 
and ponies doesn’t enjoy many conversations with 
his young mistress; and if he made bold to de- 
mand any closer alliance, Pauline would pretty 
soon have that Claude kicked off the premises— 
and serve him right. If you had come to me and 
said, ‘I am too well off; I am being spoiled and 
petted to death; the simplicity and dignity of 
life is being wholly lost in all this fashionable 
flattery, this public notoriety and applause; and 
to recover myself a litthe—as a kind of purifica- 
tion—I am going to put aside my trappings; I 
will go and work as a hod-carrier for three months 
or six months ; I will live on the plainest fare; I 
will bear patiently the cursing the master of the 
gang will undoubtedly hurl at me; I will live on 
the plainest food, and sleep on a straw mattress 
—then I could have understood that. But what 
is it you renounce ?—and why? You think you 
would recommend yourself better to your swell 
friends if you dropped the theatre altogether—” 

“Don’t you want to hire a hall?” said Lionel, 
gloomily. 

“Oh, nobody likes being preached at less than 
I do myself,” Mangan said, with perfect equa 
nimity, “ but, you see, I think I ought to tell you, 
when you ask me, how I regard the situation. 
And mind you, there is something very heroic— 
very impracticably heroic—but magnanimous all 
the same—in your idea that you might abandon 
all the popularity and position you have won, as 
a mere matter of sentiment. Of course you won't 
do it. You couldn’t bring yourself to become a 
mere nobody—as would happen if you went into 
chambers and began reading up law-books, And 
you wouldn’t be any nearer to salmon-fishing and 
deer forests that way; or to the people who pos- 
sess these by birth and inheritance. The trouble 
with you, Linn, my boy, as with most of us, is 
that you weren’t born in the purple. It is quite 
true that if you were called to the bar you could 
properly claim the title of esquire, and you would 
find yourself not farther down than the hundred 
and fiftieth or hundred and sixtieth section in 
the tables of precedence ; but if you went with 
this qualification to those fine friends of yours, 
they would admit its validity, and let you know 
at the same time you were no longer interesting 
to them. Harry Thornhill, of the New Theatre, 
has a free passport everywhere; Mr. Lionel Moore, 
of the Middle Temple, wouldn’t be wanted any- 
where.” 

“ You are very worldly wise to-niglit, Maurice.” 

“T don’t want to see you make a sacrifice that 
wouldn’t bring you what you expect to gain by 
it,” Mangan said. “ But, as Il say, you won’t make 
any such sacrifice. You have had your brain 
turned by a pretty pair of eves—perhaps by an 
elegant figure—and you have been troubled and 
dissatisfied and dreaming dreams.” 

“Tf that is your conclusion and summing-up 
of the whole matter,” Lionel said, with studied 
indifference, ‘ perhaps you will offer me a drink, 
and I'll have a cigarette, and we can talk about 
something on which we are likely to agree.” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” Mangan said, 
with a laugh; and he went and brought forth 
what modest stores he had; and he was quite 
willing that the conversation should flow into an- 
other channel. 

And little did Lionel know that at this very mo- 
ment there was something awaiting him at his own 
rooms that would (far more effectually than any 
reasoning and plain-speaking) banish from his 
mind, for the moment at least, all those restless 
aspirations and vague regrets. When eventually 
he arrived in Piccadilly and went upstairs, he 
was not expecting any letters, this being Sun- 
day ; and as there was on the table only a small 
parcel, he would probably have left that unheed- 
ed till the morning (no doubt it was a pair of 
worked slippers, or a couple of ivory - backed 
brushes, or something of the kind), but that in 
passing he happened to glance at the note on the 
top of it, and he observed that the handwriting 
was foreign. He took it up carelessly, and opened 
it; his carelessness soon vanished. This message 
was from Mile. Girond; and it was in French: 


“Dear Mr. Moore,—To-day Mrs. Grey and I 
have called twice at your apartments, but in vain, 
and now I leave this letter for you. It is fright- 
ful, what has happened; Nina has gone, no one 
knows where; we can hear nothing of her. This 
morning, when I came down to her room, she was 
gone. There was a letter for me, one for Mr. 
Lehmann, one for Miss Constance, asking her to 
be ready to sing to-morrow night, another for 
Mrs. Grey, with money for the apartments until 
the end of the month, and also there was this lit- 
tle packet for you. In her letter to me she asks 
me to see them all delivered. During the night 
she must have made these arrangements; in the 
morning she is gone! I am in despair; I know 
not what to do. Will you have the goodness to 
come down to-morrow as soon as possible ? 

“ ESTELLE.” 


And then mechanically he drew a ¢hair to the 
table, and sat down and pulled the small pack- 
age toward him; perhaps the contents might help 
to explain this extraordinary thing that had oe- 
curred. But the moment that he took the lid off 
the pasteboard box he was more bewildered than 
ever; for the first glimpse told him that Nina 
had returned to him all the little presents he had 
made to her in careless moments, 

“Nina!” he said, under his voice, in a tone of 
indignant reproach. 

Yes ; here was every one of them, from the en- 
clasped loving-cup to the chance trinkets he had 
purchased for her just as they happened to at- 
tract his eye. He took them all out; there was 
no letter, no message of any kind. And then he 
asked himself, almost angrily, what sort of mad 
freak was this. Had the wayward and petulant 
Nina, forgetting all the suave and gracious de- 
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meanor she had been teaching herself since she 
came to England—had she run away in a fit of 
temper, breaking her engagement. at the theatre, 
and causing alarm and anxiety to her friends, all 
about nothing? For he and she had not quar- 
relied in any way whatsoever, as far as he knew. 
One faney, at least, never occurred to him—or if 
it oceurred to him, it was dismissed in a moment 
—that Nina might have had a secret lover—that 
she had honestly wished to return these presents 
before making an elopement. It was quite pos- 
sible that Nicolo Ciana,if he had heard of Nina’s 
success in England, might have pursued her, and 
sought to marry so very eligible a helpmeet; but 
if the young man with the greasy hair and the 
sham jewelry and the falsetto voice had really 
come to this country, Lionel knew who would 
have been the first to bid him return to his na- 
tive shores and his zuecherel/i. Had not Nina in- 
dignantly denied that he had ever dared to ad- 
dress her as “ Nenna mia,” or that his perpetual 
“ Antoniella, Antonia” in any way referred to 
her? No; Lionel did not think that Nicolo Ci- 
ana had much to do with Nina’s disappearance. 

And then, as he regarded this little box of use- 
less jewelry, another wild guess flashed through - 
his brain, leaving him somewhat breathless, al- 
most frightened. Was it possible that Nina had 
mistaken these gifts for love gifts? had discov- 
ered her mistake, and in a fit of wounded pride 
had flung them back, and fled forever from this 
England that had deceived her? He was not 
vain enough to think there could be anything 
more serious ; that Nina might be breaking her 
heart over what had happened to her; but it was 
quite enough if he had unconsciously led her to 
believe that he was paying her attentions. He 
looked at that loving-cup with some pricking of 
conscience; he had to confess that such a, gift 
was capable of misconstruction. It had never 
occurred to him that she might regard it as some 
kind of mute declaration—as a pledge of affec- 
tion between him and her that necessitated no 
clearer understanding. He had seen the two tiny 
goblets in a window; he had been taken by the 
pretty silver-gilt ornamentation ; he had been in- 
terested in the old-fashioned custom ; and he had 
lightly imagined that Nina would be pleased— 
that was all. And now that he thought of it, he 
had to confess he had been indiscreet. It is true 
he had given Nina those presents from time to 
time in a careless and hap-hazard fashion that 
ought not to have been misunderstood—only, as 
he had to remind himself, Nina must have per- 
ceived that he did not give similar presents to 
Miss Burgoyne, or Estelle Girond, or anybody 
else in the theatre. And was Nina now thinking 
that he had treated her badly ?—Nina, who had 
been always his sympathizing friend, his gentle 
adviser and kind companion? Was there any 
one in the world that he less wished to harm? 
He supposed she must have been angry when 
she returned these jewels and gewgaws; clearly 
she was too proud to send him any other mes 
And now she would be away somewhere, 
where he could not get hold of her to pet her 
into a reconciliation again. No doubt there was 
some hurt feeling of injury in her heart ; per- 
haps she was even crying. 

“Poor Nina!” he said to himself, little dream- 
ing of the true state of affairs. “I hope it isn’t 
so; but if it is so, here have IJ, through mere 
thoughtlessness, wounded her pride, and, what is 
more, interfered with her professional career. I 
suppose she'll go right away back to old Pan 
diani; and they'll be precious glad to get he: 
now at Malta, after her success in England. Pe 
haps some day we shall hear of her coming over 
here again —as a famous star in grand opera ; 
that will be her revenge. But I never thouglit 
Nina would want to be revenged on me.” 

And yet he was uneasy ; there was something 
in all this he did not understand; he began to 
long for the coming of the next day that he might 
go away down to Sloane Street and hear what 
Miss Girond had-to tell him. Why, for example, 
he asked himself, had Nina taken this step so 
abruptly—so entirely without warning? How 
and when had she made the discovery that she 
had mistaken the intention of those friendly lit- 
tle acts of kindness and his constant association 
with her? Then he tried to remember on what 
terms he had last parted from her. It was at 
the theatre, as he patiently summoned up each 
circumstance. It was at the theatre on the pre 
ceding night. She had come to him in the wings, 
observing that he looked rather vexed, and she 
had given him comforting and cheerful words, 
as was her wont. Surely there was no anger in 
her mind against him then? But thereafter ? 
Well, he had seen no more of Nina. When Miss 
Cunyngham had come behind the scenes he had 
forgotten all about Nina. And then suddenly he 
remembered that he must have been standing 
close by the prompter’s box, absorbed in talking 
to Miss Cunyngham, when Nina would have to 
come up to go on the stage. Had she passed 
them? Had she suspected? Had she, in her 
proud and petted way, resented this intimacy, 
and resolved to throw back to him the harmless 
little gifts he had bestowed on her? Poot 
Nina! she had always been so wilful—so easily 
pleased, so easily offended; but of late he had 
rather forgotten that; for she had been bearing 
herself with what she regarded as an English 
manner; and indeed their friendship had been 
so constant and unvarying, so kind and consid- 
erate on both sides, that there had been no op- 
portunity for the half-vexed, half-laughing quar- 
rels of earlier days. He would seek out this 
spoiled child (he said to himself) and scold her 
into being good again. And yet, even as he tried 
to persuade himself that all would still be well, 
he could not help recalling the fierce vehemence 
with which Nina had repudiated the suggestion 
that perhaps she might let some one else drink 
out of this hapless loving-cup that now lay be- 
fore him. “I would rather have it dashed to 
pieces and thrown into the sea!” she had said, 


age 
sage. 
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with pale face and quivering lips, and eyes bor- 
de ring on tears. He remembered that he had 
been a little surprised at the time, not thinking 
what it all might mean, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 

¥ many varying opinions may be found on 
B . the best means of inculeating children with 
religious faith as there are shades of denomina- 
tional belief. In the usual manner, the theorists 
most firmly rooted in their diverse methods are 
those who have made the fewest practical trials 
of the workings of their creeds. It is easy to 
formulate dogmas when one has no array of ob 
stinate facts living in his memory to controvert 
his brillant hypotheses. 

Those parents and instructors who have test- 
ed many methods and found them wanting—or 
the 
speak with the positiveness that characterizes the 
utterances of The former 
have learned at least that the saw, “ One man’s 


reverse—seldom feel themselves qualified to 


the mere observer. 


meat is another man’s poison,” applies in reli- 





gious matters as well as in things material, The 
truths that presented in a certain way will reach 
and touch one child, will entirely fail to impress 
another of the same family or of the same age. 

t is a grave problem at what age children 
shall receive their first instruction on theological 


points. While every thinking Christian parent | 
must deprecate leaving a child too long in igno- | 


race of the main principles of religious belief, it 
may yet be questioned whether an equally serious 
mistake is not made in beginning the tuition at 
too early an 
ered in the little one who is familiarized 
with sacred words and topies while so young that 


age 


A lack of reverence is often 


enge ndet 


he can in no measure appreciate their importance 
or solemnity. The babe who is taught to lisp the 
“Who made you?” 
when the phrase conveys no meaning to his mind, 


orthodox reply to the query, 


can hardly be said to derive any benefit from the 
And as he 
embody has become 


words that he repeats parrot-like. 
th fact 


grows older, the thev 


such an old story to him that its meaning fails to 
each him as a living truth 
So, too, is it with most of the prayers “ that in- 


ips can try.”’ 


fant 
to the little petitioner than would be the repeat- 
verse from Mother 


Generally they are no more 


ing of a 


Goose, or Trom any 
other nursery jingle. The natural effect is to create 
i careless, uncomprehending habit of prayer, if 
that may be called prayer which is simply lip 
service instead of the intelligent expression of a 


wish to which the asker believes a higher power 
is bendi: 
Yet w 


nke 


g a sympathetic ear 

ild you bring up a child in a heathen- | 
By no 
prevail 
in the impart 
Do not expect too much 
He cannot grasp the idea of things 


unseen before he 


state of ignorance? one inquires 
means. But let the same common-sens¢ 


t 


hat exists—or should exist 
other knowledge. 
of a child 
is fairly accustomed to the nat- 
ural objects with which he is encompassed, + Un- 
til what be termed the faculty of idealiza 


some degree developed, it is wasting 


may 





to teach him a form of prayer or a question 
inswer scheme of theology. 

Contrary as it may be to the usually accepted 
system of religious training for children, one must 


yet think that it is often better to postpone such 


instruction until the little one asks questions | 
showing that his mind is beginning to go out into | 
the unseen, and to ponder upon the mysteries of | 


the life he 


1 he queries who made the 


sees 


wbout him 


sun, the stars, 
inimals, the flowers, who made Aim and those 
he loves, the mother has a matchless opportunity. 


She should choose wisely the words with which 


she tells him of the wonderful Being who created 


all things, and who loves and for them 


Should the child be slow in coming to this period 


cares 


of inquiry, the mother should begin to speak of 
such things of her own accord, pointing out the 
wonder and beauty of God’s works, and using the 
parental relation to illustrate that existing be- 
tween the Deity and His children. But this should 
not come until the child is of an age to compre- 
hend something beyond the immediate range of 
vision or experience. If he has lived in a Chris- 
tian family, there is little doubt that he will have 
had his interest roused by watching the observ- 
ance of religious duties, such as family prayers, 
the saying of grace, church-going, ete. 

When he has once grasped the fact of his pos- 
ing a tender Heavenly Father who is to all 
His creatures what the tenderest earthly parents 
are to their dear children, the idea of prayer fol- 
lows as a matter of course. Is it not natural to 
ask for what we want from those who love us 
and desire to see us happy, and who have the 
power of granting our requests? And if God 
cares even more for us than earthly friends can, 
is He not glad to hear us when we plead with Him 
for what we wish? Thus a habit of intelligent 
prayer is engendered that stays on in after-life 
better than any mere form of words could do. 

Parents often make a mistake in rebuking 
harshly as irreverence the odd queries and speech- 
es with regard to sacred things that children 
sometimes utter. In most cases these remarks 
are not provoked by any lack of respect for their 
subjects, but are simply the result of the work- 
ings of the busy little minds. That youngster 
who wanted to know what God’s last name was, 
and if He was ever a little boy, was simply apply- 
ing to celestial themes the knowledge he had 
gained from observation of his terrestrial sur- 
roundings. The best way to make a child ir- 
reverent is to treat such inquiries lightly and 
repeat them in his presence as a capital joke. 


sessin 











He would not be human if he did not again try 
to distinguish himself by the same style of re- 
mark that had given entertainment before. As 


ill-judged as to make a jest of such mos, is it to 
punish their utterance as severely as if they had 
been intentionally blasphemous, thus crushing the 
child’s spontaneity, and making him afraid to 
turn to his seniors for information upon the points 
that perplex his childish brain. 

Taking children to church and Sunday-school 
is too much neglected. If the custom of attend- 
ing these places is not formed in early youth, it 
is not likely to be acquired later. Regular pre- 
sence at such services should be regarded as a 
privilege by the little ones, not as a duty alone. 
The halo of early association often does more to 
endear religious observances to adults than all 
the eloquence of the pulpit. Children should 
also be taught texts of Scripture and stanzas of 
hymns, not crammed with them, Strasburg goose 
like, but instructed in their meaning gently and 
lovingly, in the hope that the words, now perhaps 
not fully comprehended, may come back to the 
learners in later vears as messages of strength 
and comfort. 

While the beauty and power of God’s love can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon a child, he 
should never have his pure, happy thoughts tor- 
mented by visions of future punishment. The 
lake of brimstone, the bottomless pit, the fires of 
Gehenna, should be rigorously excluded from 
nursery theology. The rule of love should hold 
sway here, not a terrorism that has no place in 
the kindness and pity of the Father, or in the pro- 
tecting tenderness of the Elder Brother. The 
babies will learn of the terrors of tle law soon 
enough. Let them rest while they can in the 
persuasion that they are lambs to be led or car- 
ried by the gentle Shepherd, not black sheep to 
be frightened into good behavior. 

The parents of growing children must keep the 
strictest of watches over their own lips and'lives. 
The keen criticism of childish eyes is hard to 
bear, and is made no easier by having been called 
forth by some inconsistency, some outbreak that 
may seem justifiable to older and more charitable 
observation. All the preaching in the world will 
fail to convince a clear-sighted child of the beauty 
aud helpfulness of the religion of Christ, if he 
sees the lie given to precepts by the daily conduct 
of his teachers. The parents must bear always 
in mind that “God’s possible is taught by His 
world’s loving,” if they would not have “ the chil- 
dren doubt of each.” 





THE SURPRISE DRESS. 
See illustration on front page. 


( NE of the novelties of the season is the sur- 
tume and house gown so perfectly that a lady 
ean go out in a plain walking or travelling dress 
which by a simple manipulation can be changed 
into quite a gay house gown suitable for lunch- 
eon or visiting. 


prise dress, which combines a street cos- 


This is simply a long princesse 
coat with the fronts worn turned back as revers 
when in the house, but lapped double-breasted as 
a closed garment in the street. One example is 
of dark brown cloth, opening to show a vest, 
revers, and front of skirt, made of light Suéde 
cloth richly trimmed with almond-shaped figures 
of gold and silver braid; another is purple cloth 
opening over fronts of light tan-colored bengaline 
trimmed with points of passementerie. The mod- 
el is of black silk, opening on pale old-rose em- 
broidered in black. It is taken up on the side 
by means of a button and loop cleverly concealed 
in a fold. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
BY MRS. MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 
““P)RESENTS endear absents,” wrote sunny 
tempered Charles Lamb, and we all strive 
to strengthen by loving Christmas remembrances 
the chain of affection which binds together dear 
friends, both near and far away. 

Among the prettiest of trifling gifts are the 
various forms of receptacles for photographs. 
One of these, which has three folds to open, 
screen fashion, has both back and mat of each 
panel covered with chamois-skin in the natural 
buff-color, As the screen is purposely low enough 
to stand upon a centre table, both back and front 
are decorated with a dainty floral design in water- 
colors and a band of gilt paint around the three 
oval openings that show the pictures, or more sim- 
ply with delicate outline-work in fine silk, the 
work of course being done before the chamois is 
sewed upon the pasteboard. 

Perhaps because Christmas cards are less in 
favor, or because there is more individual senti- 
ment in the gift, photographs as holiday remind- 
ers are very popular, Sometimes one is mounted, 
with a margin of watered ribbon, upon the top 
of a bonbon box; sometimes on opening a glove 
or handkerchief case the giver’s counterfeit pre- 
sentment looks from a setting of quilted satin. 
Embroidered or otherwise ornamented sachets 
are also converted into mounts for pictures, and 
blotters for hanging on office or study walls have 
upon the cover a vine-surrounded opening filled 
with a portrait of the not-to-be-forgotten giver. 
One odd specimen of this variety of blotter de- 
serves a passing notice because it was the achieve- 
ment of an ingenious school-boy. The cover, and 
of course the three or four leaves of blotting-paper 
beneath it, were cut in imitation of the gable end 
of a house, with two square windows drawn on the 
lower part, and almost lost in the obscurity of a 
tangle of climbing vines, the topmost sprays of 
which just reached a round upper window which 
framed a photographed head. 

One of the most charming of all photograph 
holders is a decorated fan which is at once a 
picture-gallery and autograph album. As a 
Christinas present nothing could be more wel- 
come than the combination. 

















A plain white-wood fan without carving is 
chosen, and upon the upper part of each of the 
sixteen or eighteen quill-shaped sticks is a pho- 
tographed head, to procure which the picture is 
soaked from the card and cut in a small oval, 
which is pasted upon the wood and edged with a 
gold band, or with a tiny vine painted in oils, if the 
maker has skill with the brush. Written length- 
wise on the stick below the picture should be 
the autograph of the original in pen and ink, 
and made more permanent by a thin coat of 
clear varnish. 

A sofa pillow that Santa Claus would not need 
to feel shame at depositing at the grandest ingle- 
side he visits is made by cutting two paste- 
board disks ten inches in diameter, and cover- 
ing them with mustard yellow velvet which has 
been previously decorated with an arabesque pat- 
tern of bronze kid applied with skeleton button 
hole stitch in silk the color of the kid. The 
circles, after being covered, are connected by a 
very full puff of rich yellow brocaded silk. The 
circular down pillow for which this is to be the 
cover, should not be large enough to keep the 
puff from looking loose. Eight straps of moroc- 
co, three-quarters of an inch wide and seven 
inches long, are button-holed on the edge and 
pointed at one end. Four of these are sewed 
to each circle, and brought across the puff to 
fasten upon the other circle with a small cut 
steel buckle on the point, slipped on before it is 
sewed down. Four of the leather points, held by 
buckles, will appear on one side of the cushion, 
and four upon the other. The alternate straps 
will be sewed under the velvet circle. 

A pretty and very serviceable cushion that will 
be useful in a hammock or on a yacht has been 
made for her nephew by a dear old woman, who 
says her time is past for any fancy work that 
cannot be made with knitting-needles. The 
cushion is square, stuffed with hair, and covered 
with very brilliant red sateen. Over this is a 
knitted cover, which can be removed and washed 
when necessary, as one side is left open and tied 
together by ribbons. 

The knitting is done in gray cord with slim 
ivory needles. The pattern shows better when 
stretched, so the slip should be made to fit the 
cushion rather snugly. The knitted pattern, as 
The 
number of stitches cast on must depend on the 
width of the cushion. It must also bea number 
divisible by ten. Ist row.—Knit across plain. 
2d row.—* one plain, make two, narrow by slip- 
ping one stitch, knitting one plain, and drawing 
the slipped stitch over the one knitted ; five plain, 
knit two together plain, make two; repeat from 
*. $d row.—One purl, * make two, purl two to- 
gether, three purl, purl two together, make two, 
three purl; repeat from *, 4th row.—Three 
plain, * make two, narrow, one plain, knit two 
together plain, make two, five plain; repeat 
from *, 5th row.—Three purl, * make two, 
purl three together, make two, seven purl; re- 
peat from *. 6th row.—Three plain, * knit 
two together plain, make two, one plain, make 
two, narrow, five plain ; repeat from *. Re 
peat from 3d to 5th rows, inclusive; then from 
2d row to 6th row inclusive. This finishes the 
pattern. To continue it, begin again at 2d row. 


the worker describes it, is very simple. 


Notwithstanding the great elegance of the sil- - 


ver-mounted pocket- books carried by most women 
at the present time, there are some people who 
have a sentimental liking for the long silk and 
bead purses which were so universally carried 
when this century was in its second quarter. That 
the fashion has been, at least in a measure, re- 
vived is shown by the fact that an English widow 
has supported herself for the last few years by fill- 
ing orders for these purses. Making them in either 
knitting or crocheting is easy, as they do not have 
to be shaped in any way. To croehet one take 
two spools of purse silk and two bunches of 
No. 8 steel beads; make a chain of eighty-four 
stitches ; in double crochet 
(insert the needle, pull a loop thterf%h, then pull 
a loop through the two loops now on the needle) ; 
then join it together. 2d round.—One double 
crochet in each stitch, taking up both the front 
and back loops. and 4th rounds like the 
2d. 5th round.—Work in a bead in each of the 
first six stitches; one double crochet in each of 
next six double crochets; repeat the six beads 
and the six double crochets alternately all round; 
repeat this fifth round five times, which gives 
you a steel block and a plain silk block; then 
alternate the pattern by working six beads over 
the plain silk block, and a plain silk block over 
the steel block ; repeat until you have six rounds 
of blocks. 41st round.—One double crochet in 
each stitch, taking up both the front and back 
loops. 42d, 43d, and 44th rounds like the 41st. 
Now begin the opening in the centre thus: Ist 
row.—Tlree chain,* miss two double crochets, 
one treble in next stitch (for a treble put the silk 
over, insert and pull a loop through, work off two 
of the three loops, work off two loops) ; two chain ; 
repeat from * to end of row; turn. 2d row.— 
Three chain, * treble on treble; two chain; re- 
peat from *; turn; repeat this second row un- 
til there are twenty-one rows in all, then join to- 
gether. 22d row.—One double crochet in each 
stitch. 23d, 24th, and 25th rows like the 22d. 
There must be eighty-four stitches in the 25th 
row. 26th row.—One bead in each stitch all 
round, 27th row.—One bead in each of five 
stitches, one double crochet. 28th row.—Four 
beads ; one double crochet in each of two stitches. 
29th row.—Three beads; three double crochets. 
30th row.—Two beads; four double crochets. 
31st row.—One bead; five double crochets. 3 

row.—One double crochet in each stitch 
34th, and 35th rows like the 32d. 
One bead ; five double crochets. 
beads; four double crochets. 

beads; three double crochets. 
beads; two double crochets. 40th row.—Five 
beads ; one double crochet. 41st row.—One dou- 
ble crochet in each stitch; repeat this row six 


work once across 


ol 








33d, 
36th row.— 
37th row.—Two 
38th row.—Three 
39th row.—Four 
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times. Put a bead in each stitch of the remain- 
ing rounds, decreasing six stitches in each round, 
thus bringing the end to a point, to which may be 
added a bead tassel Before doing this, slip on 
the rings, and then put a fringe of beads upon 
the straight end. 

An odd but rich-looking 


large square pillow, in- 
tended for use upon a lounge or divan that pos- 
sesses no back, is made of dark wine red plush 
embellished with an design 
in appliqué. The material of the pattern is plush 
in several shades of red. 


involve d geome tric 
The pattern is drawn 
on tissue-paper, which is then gummed to the 
back of the plushes to be used. The pieces cut 
out are then laid upon the ground, and kept in po- 
sition by basting or by light applications of muci- 
lage. The edges are sewed down with fine sewing- 
silk. The paper on the back will prevent ravel- 
ling, and the stitches used in applying will sink 
into the long nap of the plush and be 


entirely 
concealed. 


A couching upon the edge of the 


pattern, as in most appliqués, would be entirely 
out of place upon this style of work. 

A piano cover has a formidable sound, but with 
the present fashion of putting the principal deco- 
ration across the ends instead of all around, it is 
not a difficult undertaking. One that has lately 
been brought from Germany is made of an excel- 
lent quality of felt of a dark olive shade with a 
narrow added hem of a lighter shade stitched 
upon the two long sides. <A ] 


ross 


the end 





° Is ab 
strip of gray linen worked with a combination of 
cutwork and appliqué. The pattern is a cle 
matis vine with the flowers edged with button- 
The petals are 
filled with a sort of darning stitch in shaded vio- 
let silk. The stamens worked i 
nary outline stitch. The leaves of the vine 
made of various shades of green velvet put on 


hole stitch done over a cord 


are in the ordi- 


are 


with an edge stitch of button-hole and veining of 
outline stitch. 
are made with the Japanese rope stitch, or they 


The larger stems in the pattern 


could be done in the ordinary stem stitch, All 
parts of the design are connected by bars of gray 
silk, and the linen is cut away beneath. At the 


top and bottom of the strip an 
of linen is divided from the by a line of 
button-hole this strip is cut into 
scallops which are filled with a 
brier stitch. White | 


handsome when covered with a 


inch and a half 
cutwork 
stitch ; deep 


ot 


very 


louble line 


nen table centres are 
» floriated o1 


ner 


close button-hole stitch over white pearl cor« 


large 
scroll pattern worked with white silk or 1 in 
lon 

The fig 
ve button- 


holed like guipure work; or a bar may be made 


cotton wire, as it is sometimes called 


ures are connected by bars, which may } 


of rope silk, and the needle passed around it three 
or four times, and the silk drawn across to t 
opposite side, giving it the effect of a 
cord, 

A very handsome tal is made 
breadth of white India silk nearly as long as the 
table, powdered with buttercups, with short stems 
and no leaves, worked with yellow silk in close 
Kensington stitch. An inch-wide hem, with a 
row of double hem stitching and an edge 
Cluny lace, makes the border. 

A set of India silk doilies matching this beau- 
tiful centre might be added, if time and pocke 
book were in unison as to the possibility of mak- 
ing the gift so magnificent. 





twisted 


e centre 





of fine 





Napkins in which 
among the table ap 
pointments dear to notable house-keepers. Each 
napkin of the kind expresses its significance by 
some appropriate motto or device, and if one 
seems too small an offering, a set of two or four 
can be presented. Usually they are made of 
linen or plain satin damask in envelope shape, 
the four corners being ornamented 
together. 


to serve various viands are 


and folding 
An egg napkin may have an outlined 
pattern showing two or three eggs on opposite 
corners, and a motto in 
ners, putting part of the 
ing it on the other. “ 
shells” would do for the 
er’s wit suggests a better 


script on the other cor- 
text on one, and finish- 
Golden balls in silver 
legend, unless the work- 
e. Toast, tea biscuit 
baked potatoes, and hot corn can each have its 
especial napkin or cover, and at many of the 
shops devoted to such things, the napkins can be 
found with suitable devices all ready drawn and 
stamped for working; but, for the sake of origi 
nality, many people like to make their own de 
signs. With the aid of transfer-paper, there is 
no difficulty in drawing patterns upon linen, and 
the lettering can be done in the same way. Any 
fancy-work place will supply an alphabet pat 
tern, and from that any motto can be drawn, 

A really useful present for a friend who does 
her errands in a carriage is a capacious shopping 
bag. 


on ’ 


One shape is an exact imitation of the 
huge pockets worn outside of their dresses by 
women of the ante-Revolutionary period. They 
are made with stiffened, silk-covered backs and 
canvas fronts decorated with embroidery in cross 
stitch. The opening, which is long enough to 
slip the hand in easily, is bound with ribbon. 
Bows of the same ribbon are at the top, where 
the bag is secured to the carriage door. 

Another style of shopping bag is made in the 
form of a long purse with two rings of brass or 
nickel in the middle. A broad ribbon hand half 
a yard long should be sewed to the rings, thus 
making a loop by which the bag can be secured 
to the corner of the carriage. The bag should 
be, when finished, a yard and a quarter long and 
from fourteen to eighteen inches wide. It can 
be made of a heavy quality of ribbon in length- 
wise strips. Two widths are used, one being 
three inches and the other three-quarters of 
inch. 





an 
The narrow ribbon may be black, and the 


wide orange or red. A long opening must be 
left in the middle to receive the parcels; and to 
give added strength, a narrow ribbon facing 


should be sewed all around the opening on the 
inside. One end of the bag should be drawn up 
closely at the bottom, and ornamented with a 
heavy silk tassel. The other end is to be left 
straight, and finished with a handsome silk fringe 
with netted heading. 
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AN AUTUMN PASTORAL. 
See illustration on page $01. 


ONG ago a dream I dreamed, 
L Where an endless journey seemed 
Waiting for my naked feet 
Through the stubble of the wheat 
Hopelessly before me lay 
That interminable way; 
Never could that field be crossed 
In the gray horizon lost. 
Fainting heart and grief and trouble 
Met me with that field of stubble. 


Suddenly beside me there 

Two great shapes I was aware, 
Shedding light about the land, 
Hovered one at either hand, 

Lifted me a little way, 

Stretched wide wings in rhythmic play; 
Rosy wings from head to feet 
Skimmed with me above the wheat, 
Lifted me from grief and trouble, 
Bore me all across the stubble. 


O young sweethearts, walking now 
Where the leaf has left the bough, 
Though you know it not, those two 
Lovely angels move with you, 
Waving each a rosy plume, 
Veiling dullest skies with bloom,— 
Going all your way, in sooth, 
Mighty spirits—Love and Youth— 
Lift you over grief and trouble, 
Skim with you across the stubble! 
Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp. 





THE PRAIRIE. 
See illustration on page 800, 

FPVHIS exquisite picture, with the large-eyed 

kine quenching their thirst, the gentle sheep 
browsing, and the equally gentle peasant woman 
watching over her dumb companions, will possess 
a charm for the readers of the Bazar. The primi- 
tive homes of the race were among green Savan- 
nas and flowery meadows, and deep in our hearts, 
under the crust of worldliness, lies a love of na- 
ture to which art ministers, when the genius of a 
favorite painter delights in fastening upon can- 
vas a rural scene like this, with its feeling of 
breadth, space, and complete tranquillity, 





KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “ Lorna Doone,” “ Cerprs, ror Carrier,” 
*“ Sprivena ven,” ** Mary Anercey,” “Tuk 
Mai or Skee,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HARO. 


A sTRANGE thing befell me on my way home, 
which I would have avoided describing if I could; 
for my adventures have but little interest, except 
so far as they are concerned with Kitty. But 
this one unluckily did concern her deeply, inas- 
much as it brought great affliction on her, and 
left her without my assistance, at a time when 
she stood in especial need of it. 

She had made me promise that I would not at- 
tempt to walk all the way to Sunbury in such a 
bitter night, and with the storm increasing, till 
no one could tell what might come of it. Ac- 
cordingly I made my way to Notting Hill, intend- 
ing to get into an omnibus there, which would take 
me at least as far as Richmond. There I meant 
to have a mutton-chop or two, and perhaps a 
pint of Mortlake ale, which is generally of good 
substance, and thus be set up for the cold walk 
home. And if this had been done, as was really 
intended, probably I might have been at home in 
good time to tell my uncle all about it, before he 
had finished his go-to-bed pipe. 

But as it happened, when I came out at last, 
from all this brick and mortar skittle-ground, into 
the broad Western road, and knew pretty well 
where I was and how the land lay, not an omni- 
bus was to be found anywhere, except those that 
had travelled out before the storm began, and 
were bound to get home again somehow. And 
these had some trouble in getting along, with the 
snow clouding up in the horses’ faces, and form- 
ing great balls on their feet, and clogging the 
dumb heavy roll of the frozen wheels. All the 
*buses that should have been ploughing and roll- 
ing toward Shepherd’s Bush and Turnham Green 
had resolved to remain in their yards for the 
night. Let other horses tug and wallow, and 
smoke like beds of mortar, let other coachmen 
flap their breasts and sco] instead of answering, 
and let other threepenny fares look blue, and 
stamp in the straw to thaw their toes. It was 
worth much more than the money would fetch 
to cross their legs by the tap-room fire, or whisk 
their tails in stable. 

At first I took it as a wholesome joke that 
the fourteen miles of road before me must be 
overcome by toe and heel. As for a cab, I had 
never been inside any feminine bandbox of that 
name; and if I would have condescended to it, 
there was no such thing to be got to-night. I 
was young and strong and full of spirit, with the 
sweet words kindling in my heart, as memory 
stirred it from time to time; and if any one had 
bidden me look out for danger, I should have 
said, “ Let me see it first.” And in this humor 
I strode on, without even turning my collar up. 

But the world became wrapped up more and 
more in deep white darkness as I trudged on. 
As the houses along the road grew scarcer, they 
seemed to go by me more heavily and slowly, 
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and with less and less power of companionship. 
There was scarcely a man to say “ Good-night” 
to; and the one or two I met would not open 
mouth to answer. And when I came through a 
great open space, with a white spire standing 
like a giant’s ghost, I could hardly be sure that 
it was Turnham Green, so entirely was distance 
huddled up with snow. But I ran into a white 
thing in the middle of the road, and the gleam 
of a hostler’s lantern showed me that it was a 
brewer's dray, with the horses taken out, and 
standing with their heads between their legs 
“You better turn in, 
mate,” the hostler shouted; “you're a fool if 
you go farther, such a night as this.” I sawa 
red steam in the bar, and knew that this must 
be the Old Paek-horse Inn, whose landlord had | 
raised a famous apple; and my better sense told 
But the pride of fool’s 
strength drove me on, and without slacking a 
foot I lost sight of it in the solid daze. 

There was nothing to be afraid of yet, and I 
felt no kind of misgiving, but began to let my 
legs go on, instead of walking consciously. At 
one time I began to count, as if thev were a 
machine of which I was no longer master. I 
counted up to a thousand, and thought, “ About 
seven thousand more will do it, and that they | 
can manage without much trouble.” Then I | 
gave up counting, and must have passed through | 
Brentford as in a dream, and so to Twickenham, 
and through that again. 

There were nearer ways in better weather; 
but although I could not think clearly now 
(through cold and clogging feet and constant | 
dazzle of white fall round me), I had sense 
enough to stick to highways as long as they 
would stick tome. At Twickenham I had a mind 
to stop and get something to eat, being faint 
with hunger, for I had seven-and-sixpence in my 
waistcoat pocket. I cannot tell why I did not 
stop, and only know that I went on. 

The snow must have been ten inches deep on 
the level, and as many feet in the drifts, for a 
strong wind urged it fiercely, when I came at last 
to the Bear at Hanworth, an old-established and 
good hotel. The principal entrance was snowed 
up, from the sweep of the roads that meet there, 
for every road running east and west was like a 
cannon exploding snow. But I went in by the 
little door round the corner, and finding only the | 
barman there—for all neighbors had been glad 
to get home while they conld—I contrived, with | 
some trouble, to ask for a glass of hot brandy 
and water, So great was the change from the 
storm and the whirl that my brain seemed to | 
beat like a flail in a barn, and the chairs were all | 
standing on the ceiling. | 

“Don’t you go no further, sir; you stop here,” | 
said the man, who seemed to know me, though I | 
did not know him. “It would take a male hele- | 
phant to get to Sunbury to-night. There been 
no such snow for six-and-forty year; old. Jim 
the ’ostler can call it to mind; and then it was 
over the roof, he saith. You.look uncommon 
queer already, seem to be standing on your head 
a’most. Why, bless me, you be drinking from 
the empty glass!” 

But I found the right glass with his help, and 
swallowed the hot brown draught without know- j 
ing it. Then I asked him the time, and he said: 

| 
| 


close by a sign - post. 
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“Nigh on ten o'clock. You take my advice, and 
have a bed here. Well, wilful will, and woful 
won’t, when it’s too late to mend it.” 
this at me as I said “ Good-night,” 
sitting down, staggered out again. 

I believe that even now I should have reached | 
home safely, not having so very much further to | 
go, if the roads had been wide and straight, as 
they were thus far, But two things were very | 
much against me now, and both of them made a 
great difference. I had turned from the main 
road into twisting narrow lanes, and my course 
was across the wind instead of right before it. | 
Without that strong wind at my back I could | 
scarcely have reached Hanworth by that time, | 
though it seemed a very long time to take from | 
Notting Hill, compared with the usual rate of 
walking. But now the fierce wind was on my 
left side quite as often as behind me, and it drove 
me from my line,as I grew more feeble, and | 
knocked my weary legs into one another. More- | 
over, it seemed to go through me twice as much, 
and to rattle me like splinters shaken up, and to | 
drive the spikes of snow to my heart alinost. 

If I had walked as in a dream before, I was 
moving as ina deep sleep now, I had some sort of 
sense of going on forever, as a man has a know- 
ledge of his own snoring; and I have some weak 
remembrance of beating with my hands—for my 
stick must have gone away long ago—to keep off 
a blanket that was smothering me. Then I seem- 
ed to be lifted, and set down somewhere, and it 
did not matter where it was. And what happen- 
ed after that was not to me, but to people who 
told me of it afterward, 

For my uncle Corny went to bed that night in 
a very bad worry of mind, and fitter to grumble 
at the Lord than to say his prayers. Not from 
anxiety about his nephew, who was sure to turn 
up somehow ; but because he had frightful mis- 
givings about his glass, and his trees, and his 
premises at large. The roof of his long vinery 
was buckled in already, when he went with a lan- 
tern to look at it; and many of his favorite ap- 
ple-trees, which he loved to go and gaze at on a 
Sunday, were bowed with the wind and the snow, | 
and hanging in draggles, like so much mistletoe. | 
He never swore much at the weather; because it 
seemed like swearing at Heaven, and he had found 
it grow worse under that sort of treatment. But 
our Tabby Tapscott (who feared to go home, and 
tried to sleep on two chairs in the kitchen) de- 
clared that he used some expressions that night 
which were quite enough to account for anything. 

In the morning, however, there was no fault to 
find with him, as soon as he had done a good 
hour’s work in the deep snow and the nipping 
wind, and improved his circulation by convincing 
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everybody that he was still as young as he ever 
was. He relieved the laden trees, wherever it 
was wise to do so, and with the back of a hay- 
rake fetched the white encumbrance from the 
glass, and stamped his feet and shook his coat, 
and had a path swept here and there, and told 
himself and Selsey Bill that a good old-fashioned 
winter was the thing to send all prices up. But 
when he sat down to breakfast, he kept looking 
at the door, as if for me; and at last he said to 
Mrs. Tapscott, who was shaking in her apron— 
“Why, where’s that lazy Kit again? Is he 
frozen to his pillow? Go and give him a good 
rattle up. He deserves cold victuals, and he 
shall have nothing else.” 

“Her bain’t coom home,” replied Tabby, look- 
ing as crossly as she dared at him. “ Much you 
care for the poor boy, Measter. I rackon the 
znow be his winding-shate. No more coortin’ 
for he, this zide of kingdom coom, I'd lay a 
penny.” 

“Kit not come home! Kit out all night, and 
vou let me go on with my trees and roofs! But 
you know where he is, or you would not take it 
so, and you snoring away by the kitchen fire. 
None of your secrets about him! Where is Kit?” 

“The Lord A’mighty know’th where a’ be.” 
Poor Tabby began to whine and ery. “The ze- 
cret be with Him, not me. A’ wor to coom home, 
but her never didn’t. A vaine job for’e to zake 
for’un. Vaind un dade as a stone, I rackon.” 

“Nonsense! Kit can take care of himself. 
He is the strongest young fellow for miles and 
miles, and accustomed to all sorts of weather. 
What's a bit of snow to a young man like Kit ? 
You women always make the worst of every- 
thing.” 

“ But her bain’t coom home ;” answered Tabby 
with all reason. ‘ Her would ’a coom home, if 
so be her worn’t drownded in the znow, I tull ’e, 
sir. No more coortin’ for Measter Kit, in this laife. 
A’ may do what a’ wool, in kingdom coom.” 

“ Stuff!” cried my uncle, not caring to discuss 
this extreme test of my constancy. “He has 
stopped at some house on the road, or up there. 
Perhaps the Professor would not let him go, 
when le saw how bad the weather was. There 
is nothing to be done, till the post comes in; 
though I am not sure that the post will be abie 
to get in. If the letters are not here by ten 
o'clock, I shall go to Hampton to look for them. 
They are pretty sure to get that far.” 

The morning was fine, though bitterly cold af- 
ter that very heavy fall; and people began to get 
about again, though the drifts were too deep in 
many places for a carriage to pass till they had 
been cleared. My uncle set out on foot for Hamp- 
ton, and there found the mail-cart just come in. 
The postmaster was in a state of flurry, and would 
not open the Sunbury bag, but sent it on by special 
messenger, as the cart could get no further. My 
uncle had the pleasure of walking with it as far 
as our post-office; and after all that, there was 
nothing for him. ‘ Well, a man must eat,” was 
his sound reflection. “TI shall have a bit of din- 
ner, and consider what to do.” 

It was getting on for two o'clock, as they told 
me, when a man who had come from the Bear at 
Hanworth, upon some particular business in our 
village, knocked at my uncle’s door on his return, 
to say that I had forgotten (which was the truth) 
to pay for what I had the night before. He was 
also to ask how I got home, because I looked 
“uncommon dickey,” as he beautifully expressed 
it. In half an hour every man in Sunbury, own- 
ing a good pair of legs, and even a number of 
women and boys, set forth to search the roads 
and fields, for it was hard sometimes to tell which 
was which, in the direction of Hanworth. This 
was no small proof of the good-will and brave 
humanity of our neighborhood ; for any of these 
people might have lost themselves in the numb 
frost, and the depth of drift; and there were 
signs of another storm in the northeast. 

My uncle, with a big shovel on his shoulder, 
and a bottle of brandy in his pocket, put a guinea 
upon me at first, and then two, and then jumped 
to five pounds, and even ten, as the hope of dis- 
covery waned; and at last, when some had aban 
doned the search, and others were muffling them- 
selves against the new snow-storm, he mounted a 
gate, and with both hands to his mouth shouted— 
“ Five-and-twenty pounds for my nephew Kit— 
dead or alive: twenty-five pounds reward to any 
one who finds Christopher Orchardson.” 

This may appear a great deal of money for 
anybody to put me at (except my own mother, 
if I had one), and the people who heard it were 
of that opinion, none of them being aware per- 
haps that the reward would come out of my mo- 
ther’s property, which had no trustees to prevent 


it. And for many years afterward, if I dared to | 


think anything said or done by my uncle was any- 
thing short of perfection, the women, and even the 
men would ask—as if I were made of ingratitude— 
“Who offered five-and-twenty pounds for you ?” 

And they felt the effect of it now so strongly 
that a loud hurrah went along the white plain, 
and several stout fellows who were turning home 
turned back again, and flapped themselves, say- 
ing, “Never say die!” With one accord a fresh 
pursuit began, though perhaps of a ghost even 
whiter than the snow; and taking care to keep 
in sight of one another, they began to poke more 
holes, wherever they could poke them. For some 
had kidney-bean sticks, and some had garden 
forks, and some had sharp pitchforks from the 
stable; and if they had found me, I had surely 
been riddied, and perhaps had both my eyes poked 
out. But the Lord was good to me once more, 
and I escaped being trussed, as I might have 
been. 

For just when it was growing dark, and an- 
other bitter night was setting in, with spangles of 
hard snow driving, as they said, like a glazier’s 
diamond into their eyes,and even the heartiest 
man was saving that nothing more could be done 
for it, through the drifting of the white, and the 
lowering of the gray, a high-mettled horse came 
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churning. It was beautiful, everfbody thought, 
to see him scattering the snow like highway dust, 
flinging from his nostrils scornful volumes, with 
his great eyes flashing like a light-house in the 
foam. Men huddled aside, lest he should spurn 
them like a drift, for his courage was roused, and 
he knew no fear, but gloried in the power of his 
leap and plunge. 

“ Giving it over, are you all?” Sam Henderson 
shouted, as he drew the rein, and his favorite 
stallion Haro stood, and looked with the like con- 
tempt at them, “Then a horse and dog shall 
shame your pluck.” 

From beneath the short rough cloak he wore, 
a pair of sharp eyes shone like jewels, and two 
little ears pricked up like thorns, 

“Spike is the best man here,” said Sam, as the 
wiseacres crowded round him, ‘All you have 
done is to spoil the track. Keep behind me, and 
let me see things for myself.” 

My uncle, who never had been fond of Sam, 
said something disdainful and turned away; but 
Henderson, without even looking at him, rode on, 
and the best men followed him. He took them 
almost to the Bear Hotel, watching both sides of 
the road as he went, and still keeping his dog 
before him. Then he turned back and said, 
“ Keep vou all on my left. None of you tread 
any gap on the right. I saw the place as I came 
along. When the moon gets clear, we shall find 
him,” 

The snow-cloud in the east began to lift, and 
the moon came out with a bronzy flush, as my 
uncle told me afterward, and the broad expanse 
of snow was flickered with wan light and with 
gliding shades. Then all came back to the place 
where Sam, being mounted and able to command 
the slope, had discovered certain dimples—for 
they were nothing more—which might be the 
trace of footsteps snowed over, Here he gave 
his horse to be held, and leaving the road with 
his little Scotch terrier Spike, scooped the light 
surface from one of the marks, and found a hard 
clot beneath it. He put the dog’s nose in, and 
patted him, and Spike gave a yelp, as if a rat 
were In prospect. 

“Let him alone. Don’t say a word to him,’ 
cried Sam, as our people grew eager. “ He don't 


’ 


want you to teach him his business. If you knew 
vour own half as well, there’d be less money in 
London than in Sunbury. 
of you,” 

The little dog led them across a broad meadow, 
two or three hundred yards from the highway, 
yet in a straighter line toward Sunbury, and near- 
ly in the track of an old foot-path. Then he 
stopped in a dip, where a great rise of snow, like 


Keep back, I Say, all 


a surge of ground-swell, swung away from thein, 
and combed over into the field bevond without 
breaking, like the ground-swell frozen. They 
said that it was a most beautiful sight, such as 
they never had seen before, and could scarcely 
hope to see again in one lifetime; reminding 
them of the great wax-works, when the wax is 
being bleached, at Teddington. But they could 
not stop to look at it; and the little dog went 
round, and dived into the tunnel on the further 
side, 

Presently he yapped,as if in hot chase of a 
rabbit; and an active young fellow jumped 
through the great wave, and was swallowed up, 
leaving his hat behind. Then they heard him 
erying faintly: ‘“ Here he is! 
dig us out to this side.” 

It is a strange thing, and I have not the small 
est remembrance of having done it; but I must 
have dragged my frozen body through the hedge, 
in the cope of life with death, and got on the lee- 
ward side of a stiff bulwark of newly billhooked 
ash-plant, which stopped the sweep of drift, and 
served to cast it like the lap of a counterpane 
over me. In the bottom where I lay there was 
searcely any snow, but a soft bed of fallen leaves, 
upon which they found me lying like a gate-post 
flung by to season. 

“ Dead as a door-nail!” said Rasp the baker. 

“Stiff as a starfish!’ cried Pluggs the grocer, 
who had spent his last holidays at the sea-side. 

“ Avy, and colder than a skinned eel!” added 
Jakes the barrowman. 

But my uncle said: “ Out with you, coward lot 
! Our Kit shall outlive every one of you, 


Come round, and 


of curs! 
The Lord hath not put him in that nest for no 
thing.” 

Then Sam Henderson pulled off his cloak, like 
the good Samaritan, and threw it over me. And 
taking me by the shoulders, with my uncle at the 
feet, he helped to bear my stiff body back to the 
road; where they set me upon Haro, with my 
head upon his mane; and the young man who 
had jumped into the drift was sent ahead, to 
fetch Dr. Sippets to my uncle’s house, 


scones peach 
CHAPTER XXYV. 
ON THE SHELF. 


Taat season there was no Christmas-tide for 
me; no “ Happy New-Year” to wish to others, 
and be wished ; nor even so much as a Valentine’s 
Day to send poems to girls and get caricatures. 
In the leeward of the wild storm I had been 
saved by a merciful power from the frost of 
death, and by constant care and indefatigable 
skill I was slowly brought back into the warmth 
of life. But strong as I was, and of tough and 
active frame, with habits of temperance and ex- 
ercise, there was no making little of the mischief 
done; and I could not have survived it, if I had 
been a clever fellow. For one of the most rack- 
ing and deadly evils of all that beset the human 
frame was established in mine, and there worked 
its savage will. When I was just beginning to 
get warm again, and to ask where I was, and to 
stretch my tingling joints, symptoms of rheumatic 
fever showed, and for weeks and for months it 
ran its agonizing course, The doctor did all that 
any man conld do; and my uncle went up to his 
cupboard iu the wall by the head of his bed, and 
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brought down a leather bag, and looked at it 
fondly, and then looked at me. 

“Tt was put by for a rainy day; and there 
can’t be a rainier day than this,” he said, with 
some drops in his own eyes, as Tabby told me 
afterward. ‘Let the business go to the dogs, if 
it will. Where’s the use of keeping up, with no 
one to keep up for? Dr. Sippets, I never thought 
to see this day. Fetch the best man in London, 
and let him cheat me, if he will.” 

If I had been at all a clever fellow, my mind 
would have staid with me, and worried out my 
heart, when dreadfully pushed to carry on its 
proper work, with the lowering and the height- 
ening and the quivering of the pulse. But being 
just a simple mind, that took its cue from the body, 
and depended on the brain for motion, and the 
eyes for guidance, when these went amiss it quite 
struck work, and never even asked who its mas- 
Thus it came to pass that Kitty's sweet 
and tender letters lay upon a shelf but a yard or 
two away, and no hand was yet stretched out for 
them. 

At last there came a letter sent in special 
trouble, as was plain from many signs upon it, 
and from the mode of its delivery; for Mrs. 
Wilcox came herself, the roads being once more 
passable, and perceiving how things were in the 
house, had a long talk with my uncle. This good 
woman, as I may have said, was much attached 
to Miss Fairthorn, and had promised to take 


ter was, 


charge of my replies, and even to give me tidings 
of her if anything happened to disable her from 





writing. But no provision had been made for 
any default on my part, as I was supposed to be 
free and strong and sure to come when called 
for. 

“The poor young thing has been in such a 
taking,’ Mrs. Wilcox told my unele, “at not hav- 
ing so much as a single line from your poor neph- 
ew, you see, sir. You may put it to yourself how 
you would feel to be looking and looking for let- 
ters about business; and this is worse than busi- 
ness to young folk; they goes on as if it was all 
the world to them. And Miss Kitty always did 
have such an uncommon tender heart ; you never 
see the like of it in all your life. What was she 
to conclude except that Mr, Kit had throwed her 
over, and perhaps taken up with some of them 
country girls down here? It wasn’t, you see, sir, 
as if he had written once, and told her he meant 
to stick fast to her. And yet she couldn’t bring 
her mind for to believe that such a nice young 
gent would be guilty of such conduct; and of 
course she knows right well how bootiful she is 





though you never see her look that sort of way, 
as young ladies with a quarter of her good looks 
does, 1 declare to you, sir, when I was in the 
’bus, holding of this bag exactly 
now, I felt that I could serateh out both his eyes, 
tall and strong as he is by Miss Kitty’s account 
Bless her gentle heart, what a way she will be in 
have thought ill of him un 
deserving !—though a relief, sir, on the whole, for 
I believe done it; and better be in a 
snow-driff than belong to another woman.” 
‘You are a remarkably sensible lady,” said 
my uncle, desiring to make the best of things. 
‘But I do not like to open poor Kit’s letter; and 
there are six of them already on a bracket by his 
bed, waiting till he comes round a bit. You must 
understand, Mrs. Wilcox, what this means. He 
isn’t off his exactly, but you know that 
we all get a little abroad when we lie on our backs 


as Vou see me 


when she hears she 


she never 


head, 


80 long as not to know our legs 
‘I do, sir, I do. I can feel it all through me, 


by means of what happened to my own husband. 
Ah, he was a man—could take a scuttle full of 
coals and hold it out straight, the same as you 


might march up the aisle on a Sunday, with you 
hat right for’ard, to show that it was brushed and 
shining. But poor Wilcox, he went away at last, 
with a tub of clothes in his lungs, and the same 
may oceur to the best of us; mayn’t it, Mr 
Orchardson? But if you feel a delicate sort of 
feeling about breaking open the young lady’s let- 
ter, and the young gent from the snow -driff i 
still looking at his legs, I can tell you a good bit 
of what is going on; though I never was one, 
and Wilcox knew it, for hearkening so much as 
a word they say, when the women have done 
with their teas, and the men stand against the 
low green palings, with a pot, and a pipe as long 
as their shirt sleeves. 

“ Well, sir, it do appear that two bad ones has 
turned up, over and above the one always there, 
which I will not name, upon fear, 
One was Sir Cumberance Hotehpots, or 
such name, proving to be a wicked man from the 
North; and the other was her brother, as ought 
to be all over, according to the flesh of marriage, 
sir. Donovan Bulwrag is his name, but every 
one prefer to call him ‘Downy.’ A hulking 
young man is my opinion of him; and it has been 
my lot to behold a good many. You may see it 


consequent 


some 


on the tables, sir, that come down from the 
Mount, going into church any Sunday, that such 


is forbidden by the law of Moses for 
tian man to marry, 
their mother is one; 
make a pair of them. 
sir 


any Chris- 
Their father is one, and 
and they have no right to 

You holds on with that, 
, a8 a respectable man, who has trodden his 
way in the world, is bound to do?” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Wilcox, I hold to it strongly,” 
my uncle, “if I understand you. 
to tell me that this young man—” 

“There is the facts, sir, and none of my tell- 
ing. I was always a very bad hand at telling, 
though Wilcox he used to say otherwise, when 
he might be overcome in argument. But facts 
or no facts, the truth is as I tell you. This Mr. 
Donovan have come home from Germany, or 
some such foreign parts; and whatever his 
meaning is, that is what it comes to—Miss Kitty 
can’t have no peace with him. And a yellow 
young man, Mr. Orchardson—as yellow as a daf- 
fodil, his hair and beard and eyes.” 

“T don’t care a fig what his color may be,” 
eried my uncle, being now on his high ropes; 
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“he must be a black blackguard, and nothing 
else, if he dares to take advantage of a girl he 
should protect. Poor Kitty, what a kettle of fish 
she is in! You need not tell me, ma’am; I can 
see it all. I have always had a gift in that way. 
Though I have not had so very much to do with 
women, for which I thank the Lord every night 
of my life, I understand their ways as well as if 
I had been one of them.” 

“Then you must be a wonderful man, sir, in- 
deed—the most wonderful I ever come across.” 
Mrs. Wilcox smoothed her dress, as if to ask 
what was inside it, but reserved her own opinion 
as to what was not. 

“T mean it,” said my uncle, who grew stronger, 
always, whenever called in question. “It may 
not be the general thing; but so it is with me. 
And now I wotld venture to ask you, ma’am, 
what you consider the next thing to do?” 

“ Well,” replied the lady, highly flattered by re- 
quest for advice from such an oracle, “if I were 
a strong man and a very clever one, I know what 
I should do at once. I should go up and fetch 
her away from them all, and let none of them 
come a-nigh her.” 

“And what would you say, ma’am, supposing 
you had done it, when you found yourself served, 
the next morning, perhaps, with a warrant for 
abduction of a maiden under age, and then coim- 
mitted for trial as a criminal? What would you 
say to that, Mrs. Wileox ?” 

“JT should say that the laws was outrageous, 
and made for the encouragement of vice and 
wickedness. And I should put it in the news- 
papers, right and left, till the public came and 
broke down the doors of the jail, and got up a 
publie subscription for me.” 

“Where is her father? What is he about ?” 
My uncle thought it waste of time to argue after 
that. “Her father is the only person who can 
interfere. Has he been knocked on the head, 
and killed by one of his own battering-rams ?” 
Mr. Orchardson’s knowledge of scientific matters 
was more elementary than even mine. 

“Not to my knowledge, sir; though like 
enough that will be the end of him. He have 
gone to the ends of the earth, I believe, to ar- 
range for going ever so much farther in the 
spring. There is no help to be got from him, 
sir, now, if there ever was any chance of it. 
The poor young lady is delivered as a lamb be- 
tween two lions to devour her, with a tigress pat- 
ting them on the back, and holding her 
while they carry it out. What will Mr. 
if you allow it, sir?” 

“You may be quite sure that I will never 
allow it, though at present I cannot see what to 
do. You have quicker wits than we have, 
ma’am; I ask you again, is there anything you 
ean think of ? Has her father any friends who 
would take her in ?” 

‘Not one, to my knowledge,” answered Mrs. 
Wilcox, after counting on her finger-tips some 
names that she had heard of; “that dreadful 
creature have contrived to make every lady in 
the land afraid of her, And the poor Professor 
only knows the learned men, and the learneder 
they are the less they cares for one another. 
Tis the learning that is at the foot of all this 
trouble. You must see it so yourself, sir, when 
you come to think about it.” 

“And the law, Mrs. Wilcox, 


worse. She is not of age, 





down 


Kit say, 





the law is still 
you see; and her fa- 
ther has placed her, or at any rate left her, in the 
charge of that woman, whom he has been fool 
enough to marry. If my nephew were in health, 
I should say to him at once, ‘Take the bull by 
the horns, or at least take the young lady, get a 
livense and marry her, and defy those people. 
Her father’s consent has been given; and if he 
chooses to leave her in that helpless state, you 
must rescue her, and have no shilly- shallying.’ 
But for me to come and take her is another pair 
It might ruin her fair name, as well as 
get me into trouble; and what could I do with 
her when I had got her?” 

“You are right, sir; I see it all as clearly as 
you put it. But will you come up, and have a 
talk with her? A word from you would go as 
far as ten from me. And it would make her feel 
so much less forsaken, like. I could manage to 
get her down to my little place, and the news I 
have got for her about poor Mr. Kit will set her 
up in one way, while it knocks her down in an- 
other, Oh, how she have cried, to think that he 
could be so false to _ because she wouldn’t 
believe a single word of it, all the blessed time! 
And now, if T can send my little Ted to her to- 
night—the sharpest little chap he is, in all the 
brick and mortar trade ; he have never lost a six- 
pence, sir, from all them roaring navvies—though 
you might not think it, it will brisk her up amaz- 
ingly. There is nothing so hagonizing to the fe- 
male spirit, sir, as to find itself forsaken by the 
other sex. And your nephew, Master Kit, he 
mustn't think of dying yet; no cough about him, 
sir, nor nothing in the kidneys, only got a chill 
from being frozen to a hicicle, and his head upon 
the moon, which goes for nothing. Lor’, sir, 
the number of young men comes every day, 
from the best part of London too, according to 
my Ted, a-staring at the great works round our 
way, which is to be the fashion in a few more 
years, and not a head among them fit to go upon 
a donkey! It doesn’t matter what’s the matter 
with the head, one item, sir, in these times now 
upon us and increasing daily. Keep your spirits 
up, sir, and I shall tell Miss Kitty. A young man 
as is all right, except inside his head, isn’t no 
more to complain of than a cuckoo-clock that 
have left off striking, and keeps better time for 
that. What time did you say the last "bus at 
Hampton was, sir? If I was to lose it, wherever 
should I be? And a good step from here to 
Hampton too.” 

“T will send you to Hampton in the spring- 
cart, Mrs. Wilcox,” said my uncle, warmly join- 
ing in her estimate of the age; “and to-morrow, 
if the roads permit, I shall hope to eall upon you 


of shoes. 




















about eleven o’clock ; and if you can manage to 
get Miss Fairthorn to meet me, why, it may be a 
little comfort to her, and we may be able perhaps 
to see what can be done for her.” 


— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
A DOWNY COVE. 
Ir could hardly be expected that my uncle 
should 


Corny grow very miserable about this 
matter. He knew that young people of the or- 
dinary cast tumble into love and tumble out 


again, with perhaps a little running of the eyes 
and nose, and a hat crushed on the head, or a 
ribbon saturated; but nothing that penetrates 
the skin, far less puts a “ tub of clothes,” as Mrs. 
Wilcox said, into the lungs. And it would not 
have been reasonable to demand of him that he 
should believe in any grand distinction between 
the case of Kitty and myself, and that of any 
other couple he might come across, in a life 
whose main nucleus was Covent Garden. That 
which chiefly moved him,as he told me in the 
end, and as I might have known without his tell 
ing, was the iron sense of justice, gilded haply at 
the corners, and crowned with a little touch of 
chivalry. To his sturdy sense of right it seemed 
a monstrous thing, that an innocent girl, and such 
a lovely girl, should be locked away from all who 
were longing to help her, and left at the mercy 
of two bad men. 

Therefore he donned his Sunday clothes, though 
he grumbled a good deal at having to do it, and 
without a word to me put old Spanker in the 
shafts, and drove away alone in the green spring- 
cart, with a face which made all the village say 
to one another that he must have a County-court 
job on his hands. Dr. Sippets, who came to see 
me every day, had by this time supplied such a 
row of medicine bottles that we glazed a new wall 
with them forty yards long, for he would not al- 
low a farthing on their return, though he put 
them in the bill at twopence-halfpenny apiece ; 
and that glazing brought him even more than 
that much again, from the number of boys’ fin 
gers which he had to dress. For he was a skil- 
ful, as well as zealous man, and did his utmost 
for his patients and his family. 

He had now begun to “exhibit” mustard oil 
externally, as well as zine, and especially sulphur 
inside; till the sulphur began to ooze through 
my pores, as if I had been a tea-rose suffering 
from mildew. Tien Tabby had to rub me with 
the mustard oil; and the more I groaned, the 
surer she became of its effect. With this vigor- 
ous treatment I began to rally, and even heard 
Uncle Corny depart, and contrived to steal a peep 
at him behind the window-curtain. But they 
told me some fib about his errand. 

When he put up his horse, somewhere near 
Holland Park, he had not far to walk to find 
Mrs. Wilcox, who received him with great cor- 
diality. And she little Ted, who proved 
to be the very boy that had guided me 
the brick fields, with a note which he managed 
to convey to Miss Fairthorn. “Rumpus going 
on,” he said when he came back; “they makes 
more rumpus in that house than a score of navvies 
over one red herring. But cooky’s not a bad 
sort; she'll give it to her.” 

It was nearly an hour before Miss Fairthorn 
came, and then she was so nervous, and down- 
hearted, that they scarcely knew what to do with 
her, At first she had quite forgotten Uncle 
Corny, having never seen him in his best clothes 
at home, and being distracted with sorrow and 
ill-usage. For as yet Mrs. Wilcox had been un- 
able to get a word with her about the visit of the 
day before. Gradually, however, she began to 
understand what had happened, and why she had 
not heard from me. 

“Then he has not forgotten me, after all!” 
she said, in a tone that made her old nurse sob, 
and my uncle look out of the window. 
thing told me all along that he could not forget 
me, any more than I could do such a thing to him. 
But you say that he is ill, that he has long been 
ill; and perhaps he will never be well any more. 
Tell me the truth, I would rather know it. Is he 
dead, is he dead, Mr. Orchardson ?” 

“No, my dear, thank the Lord, he is all alive, 
and getting ever so much better every day. He 
went off his head, just a little for a time; and 
he did not know me from the man in the moon ; 
and what do you think was the word that was 
on his tongue all day, and all night too for that 
matter? Guess, and [ll tell you if you are right.” 

“Oh, I know what it was! It began with a 
K, and it was not a very long word, was it? It 
was ‘Kitty.’ Don’t tell me that it was anything 
but ‘ Kitty.’ 

“No, my dear, I won’t, because I never tell fibs. 
Sure enough that was it, like a cherry-clapper ; 
only in a hundred different tones. I used to say 
that if you were there, you'd get heartily tired of 
your own name.” 

“ Never, so long as it came from his lips. But 
I think I should have broken my heart, all the 
same. It has been the kindest thing you could 
do, to keep all knowledge of this long suspense 
from me. How soon will he be better? How 
soon will he be well again? Well enough, I 
mean, to come down, and let me see him ?”’ 

“ At present, Miss Fairthorn, wherever he is not 
mustard, he is brimstone. You cannot expect 
him to present himself in that condition. But 
we have got the mischief out of his joints by this 
time. Dr. Sippets considers it a very happy thing 
that the ailment flew there; for his heart will be 
all right, and that’s a great part of the system, in 
love. His head is of no importance in that con- 
dition; and Mrs. Wilcox proved to me last night 
that it is quite a superfluity in the present days. 
Madam, you know you did, and you did it 
thoroughly.” 

My uncle gave a wink at Mrs. Wilcox, not with 
any overture to familiarity—for he was very shy 
of widows—but to intimate to her that she should 


sent her 


among 


* Some- 


talk a little nonsense,.after his example, as a res 
cue from hysteries. For had beet 
passing through muc 





poor Ki 
re all the g 
met with this shock of strange 
news (bad to her head, but perhaps good for her 
heart) after such a long dejection, was 
enough to throw the finest daughter of Divin 
Science into some confusion as to all her organ 
isms. But she fetched from the 
precipice of sobs, with a deep draught of air, and 
spoke as she did not feel. 

“Tf he is being treated like—like beef, I think 
I ought to have a voice in the matter. Will you 
let me come down and do it for him—or see that 
it is done properly? My father has taught me 
80 many things.” 

“ My dear,’ thank 
ful to her for not even pulling out her handk« 
chief, “ you are the sweetest voung lady I have 
ever met. No, you shall not down and 
nurse our Kit; not only 
place for you, but also that it might be very bad 
for him. His mind must not come back with a 
jerk, however pleasant the jerk mav be. He 
must come round slowly, and he has begun to do 
it, under Tabby Tapscott’s scrubbing-brush. But 
you shall come and see 


nh oul mornit 





and now to be 


time of 


herself back 


said my uncle, being truly 


come 


because it is not the 


him in a week, my dear, 
if you think you can hold out so long here. And 
now tell me what is going on, to urge your gentle 


nature so, 


(Continued on page 812, Supplement.) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sunsontuer.—The que stion is more a matter of feel- 


ing than of “form. There is no reason why your 
fiancé should not accept invitations if he wishes to do 
so. Presenting one’s fiancé with a ring is a pretty 


enough idea, but can hardly be called a custom in this 
country 

ATTRLOO The engagement ring still holds its place, 
and will probably continue to do so. The substitu- 
tion of the bracelet is only occusion il. 

Dearnoun.—Use dotted muslim for sash curtains 
and double-faced velours of a dark rich maroon for i: 
side curtains 

New Svssoripers.—Use sash curtains of ye a silk, 
which will make a beautiful light in y 
Have your inner curtain (use bat one 
the green velours, wi tha _wide band near the top of 
light Turkish embroidery ; from the edge of this baud 
let a row of brass rings ho d ench a tassel of yellow, 
Have a similar door curtain, using a band of gilded 
fish-net instead of the embroidery. For your dining 
room curtains use corduroy the color of your chair 
covering. 

Canpaor.—A hard-wood floor of oak or che rry will 
be pretty for your dining-room if you have plenty of 
good rugs; if not, cover your floor with plain ingrain 
carpet in some dark shade, on which your carpet rug 
will look well. inish your hall in rough plaster, with 
a de ado and frieze. 
sie Kay.—It is usual for the clergyman to face 
the company. The bride’s family pay for the invit 
tions, 

Sunny Souta.—Simply send a friendly note 
the pleasure of the young 


sion. 




















a- 


asking 
ady 8 company for the occa- 
If the occasion be one for an elaborate toilette, 
send your note as long before as possible 

Reaper.—Your idea is a good one, and 1 pe rfectly cor- 
rectform. Confine your list for the 
hers of the two families, and extenc 
reception as much as you p 
tation is good, though 
company at the wedding reception, 
the hours 

A City Scssortiper. Hs ive your invitation the 
as for an older person—* Miss Blank re aque sts the pk 
sure of your company,” etc., and add in the lower cor- 
ners the dates of birth and of the present ani 
Pass the glass in your hand to a friend, 
mens OD a tray 

Constant Reaper. 
corner, 












orm of invi- 
ire of your 
*is better. State 


“request the ple 


e same 





iversary. 


aud by no 


Hang your mirror icross the 
and drape it with M udras ¢ irtain Material, cov- 
ering the frame almost entirely. Hang a Japanese 
bamboo curtain under your Turcoman portiére. Your 
Nottingham curtains would do nicely for the space, 
since you have them at the windows. 

Anna MoCanpiess.—Make some silk sachets r 
senting bananas, cucumbers, potatoes, etc., for ger- 
man favors. For your card favors, make silk causes 
holding a pack of cards, pocket pin-cushions in the 
form of » playing-card, or 
the same idea. 

Arcor.—Make the velvet skirt with straight back 
and side breadths, and a front breadth of crépe de 
Chine slightly draped. Have the | Mone 
front and a plain back that is sligh 
hook the back breadths upon it. The s eve 8 are mut- 
ton-leg shape, not too full, with a slight puff or shirred 
tucks of the crape plastron of the 
tucked crape and a girdle of jet finishes the front. The 
fringed panel if preferred is suitabl 

Star.—Seal-skin shoulder capes or jackets will be 
worn by young ladies. 

Traveiter.-—-Get Eiffel red cloth and combine it 
with rich brocade for a new ¢ loth ee. Soe designs 
for tailor gowns in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XXII. Brown 
_ will be most used on green cloths. Full sleeves 

» becoming to slender figures, but in making r them 
in cloth dregses you must cor side r the wrap to be worn 
over them ; ‘the y require a shoulder cape, or else u full- 
sleeved over-garmeut. Your ideas about the net dress 
are excellent. Get mousseline de soie 
your surah. Wear slippers with evening gowns. 
princesse coats without revers are 
Directoire coats, Empire styles remain in fashion. 

Cinoaeo.—Leave two cards—one for the husband 
and wife, and the other for the ghter If you en- 
ter the house leave the same number of cards, Trust 
nothing important to a servant’s memory 

A. B. C.—A man in deep mourning—as for a fat! 
uses black-bordered paper and cards, and wears black 
clothing on all occasions, 
worn. 

Lorriz.-—Use two box-pleated skirts alike ali around 
for your Henrietta cloth trimmed with velvet, like that 
illustrated in Bazar No, 39, Vol. XXII., on page 701, 
Standing ccllars will still be worn for street 
and for house gowus also if more becoming 

Country Sunscriver.—Your cloth will nag ike a pret- 
ty gown with straight pleated skirt and plain pointed 
bodice with velvet yoke and sleeves, Then have a 
jacket to match with velvet sleeves, and a brown fur 
colien and cuffs 

W. M. W.—A lady takes a gentleman’s arm. 

Prenetore.—A square of double-width faced cloth, 
dark green or tan-color, with stitched edges, ig an ex- 
cellent carriage robe. Add a braided or embroidered 
corner, or large initials, if you like. 

Aprie.—When you buy your veil have the milliner 
arrange it for you to fasten under an orange blossom 
ag? -wreath, and let it fall away from the face. Wear 

, of course, during the reception which ition the 
cere mony, but never afterw: 1rd A bride carries a 
white bouquet or a white ivory-bound prayer-book, no 
matter whether she wears full dress or a travelling 
suit. 

T.—Always send a written note of regret or accept- 
ance. The invitation should be issued by the young 
lady’s mother. 

Miss Branour.—A cloth costume with toque to 
match is suitable for the noon wedding and for that at 
three o'clock. A more elaborate visiting toilette of 
velvet and brocade would be chosen for the five-o’clock 

wedding, though the first dress might be used for all 
three weddings. Use tan or gray kid gloves. The 
velvet sleeves and trimmings are correct. 
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House Dress. 


House Dress. 

Ix the model illustrated this house dress is made of Suéde-colored 
wool, with a pleated skirt in which each pleat is ornamented with an 
appliqué design of brown cloth edged with brown silk cord. The bod- 
ice is short on the front, terminating under a half-belt and bow of velvet 
ribbon, with its pleated right side lapped over and fastened on the left ; 
at the back it is prolonged to form slender drapery, which hangs straight 
to the foot on the right side, and is looped on the left. The designs for 
the appliqué on the skirt of this dress were given on the pattern sheet 
accompanying the last number of the Bazar. 


Dinner Toilettes. 

Pave green faille and lampas with a ground of the same tint bro- 
caded with large roses are the materials combined in the first of these 
toilettes. The skirt front of faille has a thick ruche at the foot, and is 
draped with white lace. The train is of brocade, and the pointed bod- 
ice of the same, except the overlapping left side, which is of faille. A 
deep frill of lace is turned back from the heart-shaped neck, and the 
short puffed sleeves are of lace. 

The second model illustrated is of shrimp pink peau de soie. Three 
deep lace flounces lap one above the other on the front of the skirt, 
meeting the rounded train which hangs in straight folds on the back. 
A bridle and bow of moiré ribbon are on the left side. The bodice has 
a vest of crossed folds of pale pink crépe de Chine, and collar, cuffs, 
and girdle of moiré. 


Collar with Lace Jabot. 


See illustration on page 805. 


Tus collar for a heart-shaped bodice is of cream guipure embroidery. 
Coming from under the points at the throat is a double jabot of lace, 
which tapers to a point at the waist of the bodice. 


Breakfast Caps. 
See illustrations on page 805. 


Tue cap shown in Fig. 1 is composed of Valenciennes lace and gray- 
blue moiré ribbon. The frame consists of three inch-wide bands of 
stiff net, each of which is edged with a box-pleated frill of lace and 
covered with ribbon. A double row of lace falls at the back, with ends 
hanging at the sides, which are hemmed and have ribbon drawn in the 
hem. 

The cap Fig. 2 has one down-turned and one up-turned frill of lace 
mounted on a small funnel-shaped frame. Clusters of loops of narrow 
ribbon are fastened among the folds of the lace. A ribbon bow is 
placed erect on the front, aud a smaller bow is on a ribbon band inside. 


Winter Bonnets and Hats. 
See illustrations on page 805. 


Tax small toque-capote at the top of the cut is of brown velvet and 
Suéde-colored cloth. The cloth, which forms the sides, is pinked at the 
edges and ornamented with feather-stitched sprays worked in brown 
chenille.’ ‘The velvet is drawn in folds between, A bow of velvet and 
ribbon and an aigrette trim the front. A bonnet of dark olive velvet 
for an elderly lady is on the right of the capote. A band of jet borders 
the side. A thick twist of velvet, drawn up high at the middle, is at 
the front, surmounted by a cluster of black ostrich tips and black rib- 
bon loops. The scrings are also of black ribbon. The young lady’s 
wide-brimmed hat below is of dark green felt, faced with black velvet 
in the brim, A light green ostrich plume is placed flat alung one side 





and the front, and a twist of black velvet is on the other 
side, while high loops of black velvet and lace trim the 
crown, the lace being carried over it to the back edge. 
Two views are next given of a Suéde-colored felt bonnet. 
It has no distinct crown, but is flat and fitted to the head 
by a band inside, on which is a high face trimming of 
velvet with a bronze buckle. Flat loops of light brown 
velvet ribbon and a green and brown fancy feather are 
tied to the back with a small bow. The strings are 
secured underneath. 





Old Clothes. 

ie the early fall the careful mother exhumes from her 
A camphor chests the piles of last winter’s clothing and 
airs them, preparatory to distributing each piece to its 
owner. Then comes a general trying on, and to her dis- 
appointment many garments that she had so surely count- 
ed upon using are no longer large enough for the pur- 
pose. 

There is some consolation for her when there are small- 
er children who can utilize the * come-downs ”; but when 
this is not the case it seems too bad to have to buy new 
clothing to replace that which is still sound and, but for 
certain limitations, serviceable. 

Yet there are ways by which, without extra cost, ab- 
breviated skirts can be lengthened, tight sleeves made 
comfortable, and the short, narrow-chested waists en- 
larged ; and by using good judgment, even the necessary 
patches may be converted into those indispensable little 
touches which are required to give the “latest” stylish 
look to a garment. Of course it is an understood thing 
that goods are always turned in at the top of children’s 
dress skirts, and that tucks and a broad hem finish them 
below. 

First rip off the belt and open the gathers ; iron smooth 
under a damp cioth, sew once more to the belt, and you 
will probably have the right length; or else open the 
tucks and iron out the creases. If, however, the upper 
pieces and tucks have been utilized last season, the broad 
hem probably remains, and after opening this, a facing 
the required depth, and matching in color if not in mate- 
rial, can take its place. 

And if the hem too is no longer there, there is still an- 
other way; this time you will wanta long straight strip of 
contrasting color—black or white will often answer—and 
insert it above the hem, being careful, of course, to have 
the seams in the dress, and in the piece cut off te allow 
of the insertion, directly opposite each other when the 
strip is sewnin. This strip may be corded at each edge, 
worked with horizontal rows of brier-stitching in silk to 
match the dress, trimmed with rows of narrow metallic 
braid, or with baby ribbon. If only an inch or two of extra 





length is needed, this can be supplied by inserting a broad belt be- 
tween the waist and skirt, and covering it with a bodice of velvet. 

Tight sleeves can be opened down the outside seam, faced and 
eyeletted, and then laced with braid or baby ribbon. The open- 
ing is then filled in with a long strip of goods, fulled in to simu- 
late a full under-sleeve. Or the sleeves nay be cut across above 
the elbows, if, as is generally the case, these are threadbare, and 
guimpe sleeves of white nainsook or of colored cashmere descend 
to the wrist, where their fulness is gathered into bands. If they 
are wide enough, and only extra length is required, this can be 
supplied by a cuff of the same or of contrasting material, left 
plain or strapped with braid or narrow ribbon, reaching as high 
as required. Or the sleeves may be ripped apart and joined 
end to end, making a long strip which can be shaped and gather- 
ed into a puff at the armhole, and worn with a guimpe. A similar 
puff of the same or of contrasting material can be set above a 
tight and short coat sleeve, or the latter may be slashed to give 
the necessary space, or a V may be set in from the shoulder to 
the elbow or wrist if need be. 

In a waist too narrow across the chest, a vest may be inserted, 
which may hang full like a Fedora, or wrinkle like those set un- 
der the Directoive revers. Or two strips of torchon lace or of 
Hamburg embroidery, with their edges pointing toward the centre, 
may be laid flat upon a strip of goods, either of the same color as 
the dress or contrasting with it, reaching from the throat to the 
belt, and set in to give the requisite breathing-room, The fronts 
of the waist are to be brought down over them to meet in a point 
at the belt. 

These fronts can be corded, eyeletted, and laced, brier-stitched, 
or trimmed with rows of braid or baby ribbon, or edged with re- 
vers. If they are short-waisted, add a broad belt covered with the 
loose folds of an Empire sash, or a deep bodice pointed only on 
the lower side, vertically braided or banded with the baby ribbon, 
This insertion in front will usually make it wide enough all around, 
and with the armhole enlarged and a roomy sleeve, the child will 
neither look nor feel uncomfortabie. 

A high-necked waist can be cut into a low one, or the latter, by 
the addition of a yoke and sleeves of the same, or of a different 
material, be completely transformed. If of contrasting material 
it is easier to gather the new goods about a standing collar, draw 
it down and fasten it to the lining of the waist, sew in full sleeves 
of the new material, and thus simulate a guimpe. If the goods are 
plaid or striped it is an easy matter to match one of the colors in 
cashmere, and as a yard will be ample, the expense of renovating 
can be kept within half a dollar. 

There is usually plenty of old black silk in the house, and with 
a little smocking, or a few tucks with alternate rows of brier- 
stitching done in gay colors, one can fashion a stylish and very 
useful guimpe. A waist that last year was decorated with a light 
silk vest and velvet revers which are now soiled can be turned into 
a serviceable school dress by a simple device. Remove the waist 
trimming, and out of new goods, or the sash that probably accom- 
panied the dress, piece on the waist until it is a3 long as a Norfolk 
jacket; and blind-stitch doubled strips of the goods upon tlie 
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waist to simulate the 
necessary box pleats. 
The cross seam that 
now runs around the 
waist can be conceal- 
ed bv a tan-colored 
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advantage of it. 
Where there are lit- 
tle children, too, an- 
other could take 
upon herself the re- 
quired attention to 



































































































leather belt. Ex- the wardrobe of the 
a ceedingly serviceable children, or even of 
3 dresses can occasion- any one of the m—in 
; ally be contrived out a wealthy family, the 
( of old tea gowns or designing and orde r- 
other “grown-up” ng and replacing 
garments, and a few them; in a family 
* rows of brier-stitch- of narrow means, 
: ing or of baby ribbon the making and 
will make a pretty mending. Ineither 
d and inexpensive trim- event, what a real 
' ming. weight would be 
j There is not much lifted’ from the 
to be done in the line Fig. 2.—Breaxrast Car, shoulde rs and the 
of “making over” anxieties of the one 
for boys, and, as a who has always had 
usual thing, their that to do with a 
suits, like the “ won- world of other 
derful one-hoss shay,” things besides! and 
‘ go to pieces or grow the young gn 1 de ine 
; threadbare all at it would receive all 
once. However, one the pleasure she 
can occasionally con- ever took in dress- 
jure a_ serviceable ing her doll in the 
i “ reefer’ out of a dis- past, or W ill ever 
iy carded “ grown-up” take in dressing and 
overcoat, or knicker- ye arranging any sort 
is bockers good enough wr of toile tte in the fu- 
bi for school use out of ¥ ture. Sti 1 another 
: the big brother’s old ae of the house- 
trousers. 10lt yusiness that 
So, too, under- the young girl can 
drawers can be fash- take on mi rst * _ 
: ioned from large- that of directing the 
i sized under-shirts the family meals, a task 
bodies of which are d that has exhausted 
still firm, although the energies ~ of 
the sleeves are worn Jet Bonnet ORNAMENTS. many a mothe r, and 
out, and a square cut Two-THIRDS Size. her power of inven- 
from bias muslin, tion also. To as- 
sewed down over the sume this duty, to 
crossing of the four seams in the seat, will add say what shall be 
comfort and durability to the garment. for breakfast and 
dinner and tea, to 
see what is nee ded, 
THE YOUNG GIRL AT HOME. 2 Reig powe yal 
MPXHE world to young girls just leaving school hie warketinn her 
sometimes takes on much the same aspect that CoLLaR with Lace Jasor. self—to do all this 
it might to a butterfly who found that he must re- is in some cases 
turn to his chrysalid. School was a place of bright more than manual labor, and the young girl re- 
companionship, of endeavor, of rewards, of social Jurned to her home whe docs this ad abate 
joyousness; and now to go to some dulness, to is taking from those who weary of the sameness 
some work, to no companionship of mates and hi- of thinking and ordering day after day,and year 
H larity, to tasks new and possibly uncongenial—it after year a load Whose lifting is appreciated— 
i seems but a gloomy prospect before her. Yet to a load whose lifting relieves tired nerves and 
make home pleasant to those thoughts, and perhaps makes the dif- 
— it, nd lighten the bardens ference between sickness and health, 
of those that have been be aring 
i them, may be found as cheering 
: in the end as any mere pursuit of A PRESENT FOR THE 
pleasure for the sake of pleasure. OUEEN. 
If, on leaving school, every young : e Soest 
girl could appoint herself a fixed Qo™ E years ago a oe sep 
task in the house and family she b weaver, of repute for unusua 
would soon find herself deriving skill, produced on his loom a che- 
a wonderful satisfaction from the mise for her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
effort and the accomplishment. It was composed of Chinese tram 
If this one, for instance, would silk and net-warp yarn, and was 
undertake the care of the parlors . seamless. On the gal ment was a 
—the dusting, arranging, vase-fill- ; portrait of her Majesty, with the 
ing, the overseeing of the gener- - dates of her birth, ascension, and 
al order and attractiveness—even . coronation, underneath which 
in a household where there were the British arms and a 
are plenty of servants, all the carland of national flowers, 
people in the house, as well 
as herself, would find the 
. 
¢ 
5 
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WINTER BONNETS AND HATS. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatolozi-ts by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, oe ny For sale by druggists at 25 
cents a cake. H. Som«rrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New Yo bly Sole Lmporters 

Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin. —[{Adv.] 






IMPERIAL GRANUM 

most reliable, and wholesome Foop 
for Infants ond Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing 
Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-{ Adv.) 


Is the safest, 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mas. Winsiow's Sooruine Synur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Forry vears’ use proves that the best cnre for bowel 
cemplaints of infants, children, and adults is Ba-B- 
Kure. Sample bottle, 15c. Infants’ Supply Co., Mill- 
burn, N. J.—{ Adv.) 





een 





Attention is called to fac-simile of cablegram 
(printed at foot of this column) received by A. Jaeckel, 
Furrier, 11 East 19th St., N. Y. City.—{Adv.] 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN SOAP. 


Best skin Soap made. Sure cure fur chapped hands. 
All Drugyists. 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for ivvalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 UW Sanh 
© LINENS = 


BEST 
Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 


TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECB GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


ee iid 
MRS. Mé MARION WALKER. 


I wish to-emplc oy a few ladies onsalary, totake 
charge of my business at their homes. Entire ‘ly 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
h aithful ; no ts uking requires i; permanent po- 
sition ; wages #10 per week in advance. Good 
pay for part time. My references include some 
the best, well known vcople of Louis:ille, 
Cincinnati, Pitteburg and else where. Address 
with stamp MKS. MARION WALKER, 
4th and Chestnut Stree ts, Louisville, Ky. 






























Bai 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 





with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or | 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Royat Baxine Powprr Co., 


EVERY LADY 
WANTS g@ ASILK DRESS 


This is your opportu. 
nity. new de- 
partore. SILKs di- 
rect from the manufac- 
turers to you. 

Our reduced prices 
bring the best goods 
withinreachofall 
We are the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con= 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
Warrant every 
piece of goods as 
mA represented, or 
money refund- 
ed. See our re- 
i ferences. We 
are the oldest 




























turers in the 
U.S. Establish- 
ed in 1838, with 
over 50 years’ ex- 
perience. We 
pened the 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
~ unexcelled 
y make 








Wy 
offer these Dress Silks in Gros Grains, 
Satins, Surahs, Faille F rancaise and Aida 
Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a 2c .-stamp (to pay postage ) and 
we will forward you samples of all our 
styles free with prices, and you can see 
for yourselves. 


QO. &. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, 
Windham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, W il: 
limantic Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 

Wwesend to all partsof the U.S. 
RECOLLECT: Paras Sewing Silk.and eo = 
. oe Braid to bind bow 


resent the buyer with 1000 














With each Dress Pattern we 
are “iclivered to you PR D | 
THE GOODS all carrying charges E Al 








form We. 3, 


106 Wall St., N. ¥. | 


| 
| 
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S OZODONT. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomps arable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





AUTUMN, 1889. 








Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
on fumes the BREA TH, beantifies and preserves 
EETH, from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


Ze SAAR ERURERERRREREERS 
Because made of the iad best 
material and unadulterated 


7 
THEY ARE THE BEST. 4 
Being wider, fewer yards¢ 

4 





\\\) 


NNN NANA ANA 


are required and they cut to 
better advantage. Having 
no colored selvedge, there is 
no waste. 


Our name in gold letters upon 
every dress pattern, thus 


JOHK D.CUTTER & CD” 





PURE SILK_ 


Put up in dress tc aang ofg 
6, 17, 18 and 20 yards, in 





StS 


WAAR 


La 


gi 

- five styles of weave. 

g Always 28 inches wide. 

4 UNTIL JANUARY, 1890, 
gthe price wil be $2.20 per 
$yard. Ask your dealer for it. 
y 44 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
Aqneneanannenenunes’ 


/MS°* DE VERTUS SEURS, 
12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
STAYS, BELTS. 


| In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” has 
| created models of an absolute new character as form 





and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
| to come and e and look at these novelties. 


wh roar 
s In New Y ork of all kinds 

SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 

| good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references, 

Address Mii SS A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY , Px ormnctasion: 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 ‘Broadway, N N. Y. 


| Address 





CABLE MESSAGE. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 









All CABLE MESSAGES received for wansm 
the conditions printed thereon, and on the hack hereo! 


} ‘om must be written on the 
ich conditions have been qgreed 


THOS. T ECKERT, General Manager. 





Blaoxs vrovided | = 
by the sender of the followmg message 


— 


NORVIN G 













NUMBER SENT BY 








REC'D BY 


Q) 





rROW 





lon _jO4 


Received at —<— 
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Member of the Jury of the Paris Exhibition. Furrier to the Emperor of Russia. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL 
COATS, GOWNS, & MANTLES. 
Imported Cloths 


OF 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 
The Messrs. Redfern have now 
completed all arrangements for the 


Fall trade. London, Paris, Cowes, 
and New York each contributing 


special and characteristic models. 
Samples and Sketches free to ladies 
living away from New York and 
wishing to iui 


210 Fifth Ave, 2" 1132 Bway, N. Y, 


DameksSons 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


STERLINC VALUES. 
IN 


SILK DEP’T. 


BLACK SILKS. 
Rich Faille Frangaise, all silk, 99e 
Heavy Rhadames, $1.12 yard. 


Armure Royal, $1 25 yard. 


COLORED SILKS. 


Faney Brocade Stripes, Persian and Oriental 


ya rd. 


designs, for combining with Silk or Woollen Ma- 
terials, $1.48 to $3.5 
Faille 
yard ; worth $148. 


Colored Surah, all silk, 


0 ya rd. 


22-inch Francaise, new shades, $1.19 
73 shades, 59c. yard. 
24-inch Crepe de Chine, newest tints for even~ 


ing wear, $1.25 yard ; worth $1.50. 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N. Y. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—In— 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN F LOSS: in n Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York. Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


1784 1889. 








| SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
| allowed each month. Steady employ- 
| ment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting 

Duties delivering and making collections. No hn 
| Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER& CO.,, Piqua,O 
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€. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Neal-SKin Garments 


AND 


FURS, 

124 W. 42d St., near 6th 
Ave. Elevated Depot, and 
103 Prince St., 
desires to inform the lady 
readers of the Bazar that 
he is now prcpared to fill 
orders promptly for all the 
latest styles shoulder- 
te capes, collars, muffs, boas, 
lorettes; in fact, everything new, fashion- 
able, and dressy in Russian and Hudson’s 
Bay Sables, Mink, Lynx, Astrachan, Per- 
sian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, and Royal Er- 
mine. We have discontinued sending | 
travellers on the road to seli furs at whole- 
sale, 








Grand Street, New York. 
FALL AND WINTER 


MILLINERY. 


New Designs, New Colors, New Combinations in 
Fine Millinery displayed daily in our 


MILLINERY PARLOR. 


Foreign and Domestic Trimmed Hats, latest de- 
signs, uniqne combination of colors and materials at 
$9.50, $10.50, to $25.00. 


DRESS GOODS. 








Merchants desiring our goods can 
secure them by sending their orders direct 
to the factory, thus saving us the expense 
of 6¢ paid to travellers. Ladies who can- 
not obtain our goods in the town in which 
they can send their orders direct 
to us, and the goods will be sent at the 
wholesale prices net. We find that we 


width Dress Goods, at 37¢.; 
Plaid Side-Band Suitings, all new colors, latest nove 
elty, at 79. yard; imported to retail at $1.25. 
Black Serge, all wool, 39¢c.; worth 58c. 
Imported Ladies’ Cloth, 52 inches wide, all colors, 
84c. yard. Excellent value. 
Henriettas, all colors, 42 inches wide, 35c. yard. 
36-inch All-Wool Flannel Suitings, all colors, 29c. 


worth 60c¢, 


reside 


can do a business of half a million dollars | yard; worth 45c. 

at retail at less expense than it costs to | 

do a business of half a million dollars at | DRESS SILKS 
wholesale. When we sell goods at whole- 4 


sale we pay the travellers 6¢, and allow 
the merchants 6¢ for rather than 
run the risk of losing large bills by fail- | 
ure of merchants. Ladies will tind by | 

} 


Faille Frangaise, all silk, all leading colors, at 88¢, 


and $1.09; worth $1.25 and $1.50, 


Black Faille Fre 
‘97 6.. a yard. 


Black Gros-Grain, 
Worth $1.35 


cash 


ib¢aise, 


Black Rhadames, 


ordering direct from us that they can s¢ sea Gia stieniiaiiatl 


cure the most reliable woods at the lowest 
Turcoman Portiéres, latest ¢ 
ment Piano, Table, 


Wraps, Jackets, Costumes, Peasant Cloaks 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. Largest 
in the city 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


igns in large assort- 


possible prices at which a wholesale man- | 
and Stand Covers, Scarfs, &c. 


ufacturer can produce them, and thereby 
save the profits made by the regular re- 
tail merchants throughout the country. 
We prefer to do a large retail business 
for cash, and run no risk, than to do a 
large wholesale 


assortment 
Lowest prices, without doubt, 


business on credit. Goods 


will be sent on approval to reliable pan 


ties in any part of the country. Our new If living out of town, procure a copy, and it will 
catalocue. showing all the | ading stvles enable you to shop as economic uly and satisfactorily 

= ’ = pete } as though present in person. The magazine is largely 
and prices, is ready, and will be mailed to | jyastrated, and contains a price-list of the goods to be 
any address on application, | found in our 85 departments 


Sample copies, 15 cents, or 50 cents per annum 


ORDERS BY MAIL : 


Filled with Cheerful Alacrity. 


wits. K. EK. TIRNEY, 


114 W, 22d Street, New York City, 
“Man ifacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, any Minvenery. 


Purouasing AGent 





Lbnvy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service iranteed No ’ 
ce ni n charged and current prices not advanced, 
] beg to emphasize the above is sO THANnY Complaints ’ 

home of agents acting dishonorab i advancing 

prices on goods and not content with the commicsion | G09, OL1, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand &t., 
eae ea dap oe Bi 4. 2h aaeeae nas oe oe 56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
nd reterences rom eve y State and Terr tory. i New York. 





ANY THOUGHTFUL, SENSIBLE MOTHER OR NURSE, 


If She will Reflect for a Moment, will Readily Perceive why 


DR. ARNOLD'S ANTISEPTIC KNIT DIAPERS 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 






Should supersede all other woven goods heretofore used. 
Because in this new diaper you have an elastic garment 
that does not cramp, bind, deform, or chafe your child, 

but is soft, spongy, yielding, and pliable—a comfort and 
luxury as compared with the harsh, stiff, and cruel 
woven fabrics. Because of their great absorbing 
qualities, which largely prevent inflammation, erup- 
tions, and kindred complaints. 

They are made of soft, twisted cotton varn spun 
especi< ally for this purpose, and prepared under chem- 
ical process, removing all irritating substances. 

‘They wash easily, dry rapidly, are 
hemmed for immediate use. 
by all Physicians where shown. 
20, and 22 inches square, double-fold; packed in 14 doz. boxes. Prices, $2.00, $2.50, 
and $3.00 a dozen, and sent prepaid to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


Wi) 


durable, and 
Universally endorsed 


Sizes, 18, 


Trial sample sent on receipt of 25 cents. Money refunded if not satisfactory in every 
respect. Ap Pp ly to your retailer, and if not found, ack lress 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 676 Broadway, Albany, N Y. 


We also manufacture the finest article 
underweat made from finest 
dren up to six years of age. 


in the United States in infants’ knit 


vests, Australian wool, in sizes for infants and chil- 








Numbers from one to nine, either in closed fronts or buttoned all the way 
down, silk-faced, either in white or natural wool, at following prices. Sam- 
ples sent on receipt of price. 

Og eich egetaeeees tenure a ae ee os ee ee Pe ee ee, oe) ey 
Pri { Closed fronts........ 60c. | Joc. | 80c. | goc. | $1.00 | $1.10 | $1.20 | $1.30 | $1.40 
nes 7 Open, silk-faced..... .85¢. | g5c. | $1.05 | $1.15 | 1.25] 1.35] 1.45] 1.55] 1.65. 





Sr HARPER'S c CATAL OGU KE, of t between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 


Special lot Plaid Stripes and Side Bands, double- 


HARPER’ S BAZAR. 
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ACES AND GAZES.—Point and Duchesse 
4 Collars and Sets in Van Dyke effects. Bridal 
Veils in Duchesse Point and Applique, with trim 
ming laces to match. Real lace Handkerchiefs, 
Duchesse and Valenciennes. Mousseline de Soies 
Embroideries, Flounces, and All-overs in choice 
evening shades. Black Lace Drapery Nets. White 
and Colored, Plain and Fancy Crepes and Crepe 
de Chine for evening toilets. 

JARIS DRESSES AND CLOAKS,—Costumes 
for Evening, Dinner, Reception, and Prom 
enade. Tea Matinees, Suits, Wraps, 
Sacques, Cloaks, Long Garments, Opera Wraps, 
and Jackets. Also, those of our own manufact 





Gowns, 


ure, from Paris styles, in the most fashionable | 


fabrics. 

| RS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. —Sealskin 
Sacques, Dolmans, Jackets, and Pal 

(London dye), Blue Lynx, ska Sable, and 

Krimmer Shoulder Capes, Pelerines, and Muffs. 

Fur Trimmings. 





) We ) 
Jdvoadevory Koi 9th ét. 





‘SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Eleven Bargains 


worthy the special attention of Every Lady in the 


Inited States. 
450 pieces Black Faille Francaise >) 
llent were $1.00; now '69c. 

300 pieces Black Ames Silk, 2 20) 

inch, good value for 5 +) 98c. 
600 pieces B mor amattiaamee 

Silk. wear guaranteed; reduced ‘$1. 10 

from $1.50 per yard to..... 
350 pieces Black All-Wool He ee ) 


46 inch, a very popular ibric, 5 
sey $100... case ce esees /735¢c. 
250 pieces Priestley’s Sil kW: arp >) 


Blick Henrietta, regular price ‘st. 39 
‘A9c. 


ia (69c. 
52-inch French ‘Reenes loths, f ul mn 
line of shades, usually sold at $2.00. f 
52-inch very fine Imported B ey 
cloths, «!! colors, worth $2.50 to #3 
3 pieces Frei neh Printed vian-) 
nels veautitul patterns, never before ‘50 
“ Cc. 
(25c. 


Id less than | Cu 
Send orders ‘ani kly for goods or samples. 


Do not fail to send for our New Fall 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guar 


goods, 








1000 pieces Double - width, All - woo! 
Colored Cheviot Suitings, fancy 
stripes and plaids, new colors, as epe- | 
cial line..... ; went 





425 pieces Imper 
44 inch, New 


Shc 


al Wool Surahs,) 
Autumn Colorings, were 


8000 pieces 
Zephyr 


goods, 


Best Seotch and Fre ch 
Gingham~e, 35c. ¢ 
t will pay to buy these 
tor future use 





and Wiuter 


inteed. 


Yatisi. easy. |: 


UST the Corset for grace and 
comfort—faultless im style, per- 
Yields naturally to 


every movement of the 


ection in fit. 
wearer. 


It costs really nothing to try a 


pair, as a legal guarantee goes 
with each corset, binding the sell- 
er to refund the money in ca 


of dissatisfaction. If your local 


merchant hasn't got them yet, 
then order from us by mail di- 
rect, but make careful inquiry 





tage. 





first, as you save the pe 


~ eee a Ordinary shapes, $1 35. $1.65, $2.00. Nurs- 
Special. ing, $1.50. Abdominal, $2 Postage pre- 
paid. Send waist measure, and say if long or short waisted 


CROTTY BROTHERS, New York. _ 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” 
8,000,000 jars. 


Annual sale 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,is above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


The Most Retsante Foop 
Forinfants & Invalids. 
Nott medicine, but aspecially 
prepared Food, adapted to tha 
weakest stomach —— 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label). Pons Masa, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


anata -¢ © * ————EE 


etots | 


As Beet Tea, “an invalu- | 


350.00 to 8700.00; 


| broideries : 


| $2.00 up, 


SHAWLS AND EMBROIDERIES. 


We are offering this week decided 
bargains in Camel’s- Hair Shawls; 
a few odd designs from $25.00 up- 
wards. 

Antiques, Long and Square, from 
formerly sold as 
high as $7,000.00. 

Also, many novelties in Hand Em- 
Pillow-Cushions, $2.00 


and upwards, Table-Covers from 


Hand 


Squares, and a lot of 


Embroidered Satin 
Antique Ti- 
dies, from 50 cents upwards. 
JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 
Broadway 11th St., 


New York. 


and 





RNLE20% 0, 
NEW YORK.* 
ARE NOW OFFERING THE 


VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
N 


Shoulder Capes, 


MADE OF 
PERSIAN LAMB, 
ASTRAKHAN, 
MINK, 
SABLE, SEAL, 


Persian Lamb with Seal, 
Alaska Seal with Mink, 
Alaska Seal with Sable. 


Only the best qua lit 





ies of fine furs used, correct 
— naa — eo 
wn style, super or in Workmanship, a prices lower, 
} J 


for similar goods, than any other city house. 





SPECIAL THIS WEEK. 
Real Astrakhan Capes. $10.00 
Persian Lamb CONS occas aden. | oop ari 
Sable ¢ APCB,..cserscccccrecrecccccccsecscccocess 25.00 
PE ION prin netiiweonesse aka nivaneniaaee 25.00 
All capes are 15 whes long 
Best Alaska Seal Mitffs.....0...cccccceceeees 10.00 


“AMORITA, 


MAY BLOSSOM 


AND 


4 ROSES 


are entirely new and exquisite 
odors Hel liotrope, Jockey Club, 
and White Rose are established 
old favorites 


Stearns’ Fine Perfumes 


include these and many others, 
which are absolutely unequall d 
in fragrance, permanence and 











delicacy. 
Sold by Druggists at 50c. per 
ounce, or mailed direct on re- 


ceipt of price, Just a “whiff” 
of any odor for 6c. in stamps. 


F. STEARAS & CO., DETAOIT, M.CH, 


The plates of hinds ‘Weekly | during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of te Cin War 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price 
in bevelled cloth, $16 


vourmes, same 
for set, carriage paid, 
in Half Turkey M >rocco, hand- 
and marbled edges, $22; full 
To avoid di ception see 
that books bear Harper’s name _ Send for Il- 
lustrated Circnlar to 
MecDONNELL BROS., Pub ishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 


some 
Morocco, elegant, $35 


gilt stamp on side 
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NO MEAN TEMPERATURE THERE. 
RECENT ARRIVAL AT A NEW ROCKY MouNn- 
TAIN SUMMER RESORT TO HOTEL CLERK: 
**WHAT WAS THE MEAN TEMPERATURE HERE 
FOR LAST MONTH 2?” 
HOTEL CLERK. ‘‘ WE DON’T HAVE NO MEAN 
TEMP'ATURE HYUR; IT’S ALL GOOD.” 


FACETIZ. 
NOT MUCH OF A SIGHT, AFTER ALL. 
“T saw a goblet to-day made of bone.” 
“Pshaw! I saw a tumbler made of flesh and blood 
last night.” 
“Where ?” 
* At the circus.” 
EXPLAINED. 
“T see the French people call a chestnut a ‘ rossi- 
gnol?’” said Squibsby, the fanny man. ‘I don’t see 
~ a really, because a rossignol is a night- 
ngale.” 
“Oh, well,” replied Mrs. Squibsby, “ maybe they’ve 
all heard a nightingale before.” 


Sey 
IN FULL DRESS. 

“ Did you hear of the snake up at the museum that 

was trying to get inside of itself?” 

“Yes. They call him the dude anaconda, because 

he’s such a swallow-tail.” 


a 
A SAFE AFFIRMATION. 
The clock struck twelve. 
* Darling, will you love me when I’m gone ?” 
“T can safely say yes, Mr. Smithers, because it doesn’t 
look now as if you would ever go,” replied the young 
lady. And then Smithers knew his case was hopeless, 
‘ aula 
} REASONABLE 
Dowror (to messenger boy). * So yo’ mammy say ez 
what de yarbs ain’ done her no good? Wait er minnit.” 
(Consults book), “I-yi! Ithought so. Ask you’ mam- 
my how she spec’ de yarbs to ack when de bill ain’ 
paid.” 
NOT SO NUMEROUS. 
“T tell you blood is thicker than water,” cried the 
orator. 
“Not on Wall Street it ain't,” yelled one of his 
hearers. 
PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
Philosophers say now's the time to prepare 
For what is to come, be ye monarch or peasant. 
Yet he who at Christmas remembers his fair 
Is wise if just now he prepares for the present, 
RUINED. 
“John,” said Mra. Spriggins, “there must be rats 
in this house. That porous plaster 1 bought last week 
is chock-full of holes.’ 
a 
THE HONEST GROCER. 
“T noticed Mra. Brown's little girl pick a nice apple 
out of the barrel while she was here with her mother,” 
said Mrs. Troubleraiser to the grocer. ‘I don't see how 
some people can bring their children up so. You must 
lose a great deal by this petty pilfering.” 
“ Not at all, ma'am,” replied the grocer. “I saw her 
take the apple, and charged her mother for a quart.” 


cinstnenstliisindiadies 
A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 

*“ Look-a-heah, chile, wot yo’ doin’ wif dat baby’s 

nose? Yo' know no better’n dat ?” 

“ Well, mammy, I heard de teacher at school say dat 

de nose was an organ, au’ I's just pullin’ de baby’s nose 

for to make de music come.” 


“ Ya-as. 








RESULT OF 
“Do you kNow, | THINK THE AUTUMN Is THE BEST TIME FOR TENNIS, MR. SOPHTON.” 





“ He must have suffered great reverses.” 
“Why 2” y 
“ He shows it—he reverses his cuffs.” 


PRACTICE, 


VOLUME XXIL, NO. 45. 








CRISP OCTOBER. 
Nature paints the country red— 
Beautiful it is to see, 
Though the robins all have fled; 
Chestnuts linger on the tree, 


Armed with burrs all cap-a-pie ; 


Summer cottages are locked; 


Winter-quarters seeks the bee— 


In this cool crisp month of Oct. 


Now the people highly bred— 
Those of lofty pedigree— 
Once again their canvas spread, 
Sailing o’er the social sea. 
Soon the fashionable tea— 
Five p.mM.—we shall concoct 
As Dame Grundy shall deeree, 
In this cool crisp month of Oct. 


Pardon, please, the tears I shed. 
Ah! poor miserable me, 

My vacation days are sped, 
Business claims from 9 to 38. 
Still, let’s join the jubilee— 

Life with many joys is stocked. 
Man should truly happy be 

In this cool crisp month of Oct. 


ENVOY. 


Say, I never thought of thee !— 


Poor young man with sal’ry docked. 


Life is not all filled with glee 


A SURE SIGN. | 


bame! 





WHEN THE SUMMER Is OVER WE HAVE ACQUIRED SO MUCH FACILITY IN LOVE GAMES.” 


In this cool crisp month of Oct. 





i 


init | " 
Hil tl 


AN UNFORTUNATE INFERENCE. 


Miss Parsay (calling on Mra. Bunacomb, picks up a 
card from her table 
I'd have it changed.” 


Joun Kenprick Banes 





* Blodgekins! What a homely 


Lirrie Bonny B. (sweetly). “1s that 


your name ?” 

Miss P. (also sweetly). ‘No. What 

makes you think that’s my name 2?” 
Jonny. ‘1 heard mamma say you 
were dreadful anxious to change it.” 

Sounds of distress from Bobby fif- 
tecn minutes later. 

pa Vea oes 
VERY CAREFUL. 

Me. Youncucssanv. “ Did you go 
to see that pony that was advertised 
as used to carry a child?” 

Mrs. YounGuussanp. “No, dear. 
You said you wanted a sound ani- 
mal, and this was advertised as ‘ well 





broken.’” 

omeapeannfvenges 

HOW IT 18 DONE 
“That beastly tailor of mine is 

becoming awfully pressing,” said De 
Jinks. “How shall I stave him 
off ?” 
“As you haven't any money,” re- 
plied Merritt, “‘the best thing for 
you to do is to give him an order 
for another suit.” 

cximantnice(iiiteiomnepinh 


POOR DIET. 


“ What do you live on down here, 
anyway ?” asked a hungry Northern- 
er in Florida of a native the other 
day. 
“Waal,” drawled the Floridian, 
“in the summer we live on fish and 
yams, and in the winter we live on 
sick Yankees.” 

ecemeanaatitemmngans 
DEPRESSING QUIET. 

“Isn'tit lonely here, George? Did 
you ever know anything so still ?” 

“Oh yes. Once.” 

“When was that ?” 

“T hired a plumber once to do a 
day’s work for me, and he nevei 
moved from morning to night.” 

A good thing for young specu- 
lators to remember is that as a rule 
there is something crooked about a 
straight tip.” 
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THE WISDOM OF THE HEN. 
“Mercy, William ! what makes these eggs so black 2” 
“The hens have been laying in coal.” 


°c AA 
THAT’S WHAT HE’LL DO. 
Bioxer. “ I bought a ton of coal a few days ago, 
and come to try it, I find it wretchedly poor stuff.” 
Wiaary. ‘“‘ Well, what are you going to do about 


Bioxer. ‘Burn it up and get something different.” 
steceiitiecutins 
HE STOPPED SMOKING. 
Conpvetor or Train. “You must not smoke in 
here.” 
Passenoer. “I’m not smoking, if you please; it’s 
the cigar.” 
Convvucror. “ Well, put it out, or I'll put you out,” 
esatscaiightitinddtenel 


Had Robinson Crusoe been an Irishman, there can 
be little doubt that when first he saw the footprints 
on the sand he would have exclaimed, ‘‘ It is fate!” 





HE WANTED SOMETHING WITH A POP. 
‘* BOTTLE 0’ POP, MISTER.” 
“ JEST OUT O’ POP, BUB.” 
“ BALL O’ POP-CORN, THEN,” 


id 





ee 
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THE WIND AND THE LEAF. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS. 


HE south wind came and whispered to the 
leaf : 

“Come forth, O lovely leaf, and rove with me ; 
Even now the grain is gathered in the sheaf; 
Summer’s remaining days are few and brief— 

Come forth and see their beauty ere they flee. 


“Come forth and see the wondrous world with 
me— 
The brilliant world, the strange and various 
world; 
Stay not thus fettered to this tyrant tree 
That holds thee fast, and makes a slave of thee; 
Wherefore thy wings, if thou but keep’st 
them furled ?” 


The young leaf heard, and trembled in her place ; 
His honeyed whispers thrilled her being 
through ; 
Her light shape fluttered in his soft embrace. 
Ah, could he woo so sweet, and yet be base? 
Ah, could he kiss so soft, and not be true? 


The parent tree, with many a loving wile, 
Unheeded as a dew-drop in the dust, 

Whispered a warning of deceit and guile. 

The fair leaf wavered in her doubt awhile— 
Faint doubt, that ended in a blinder trust. 


Softly she soared. The world seemed love and 
mirth ; 


The sky how blue and near! the light how | 


fair! 
Far from the lowly grass and sordid earth; 
Far from the sighing bough that gave her birth— 
How could she ever have been happy there? 


Ah, joyous flight, where all was bright and new! 
Ah, happy sense of new-found pinions free! 
Softly she soared and ficated, sailed and flew; 
Almost she reached the heavens’ alluring blue; 
But when the early night came, where was she? 


Alas! it has been and will be again :— 

The poor bruised leaf lay sodden in the mould, 
Soiled, stained, and trodden under foot of men; 
And neither might nor miracle could then 

Restore the peace and innocence of old 


Gone were the days of sweet security 
Among her mates, above the cottage eaves. 
Forsaken by her tempter utterly, 
The hapless leaf was left alone to die,— 
While he—was flattering other foolish leaves. 





A WINGED JEWEL. 
\ HEN we rejoice in the sight of our own 


summer meadows flashing with fiery sparks 
in a rhythmic dance, we can afford to be glad that 
in tropical countries the fire-fly makes a still more 
brilliant display. The fire-fly of the West Indies 
—the cucujo, an inch-long beetle—is occasional- 
ly brought to this country as a curiosity, and if 
fed on sugar-cane and kept in a moist atmosphere 
it can be preserved in health for several weeks. 
The people of the Caribbean islands use these 
beetles for ornament, confined in folds of gauze, 
where the beautiful green light which they emit 
—their red light flashes only in flying—is more 
varied and splendid than any emerald that ever 
shone in a king’s coronet; a number of them to- 
gether under glass make a sufficient illumination 
for dressing or for reading, without producing any 
heat. <A cousin of this fire-fly is found in the 
equatorial regions of South America, where Hum- 
boldt said it repeated in stream and forest the 
spectacle of the starry heavens above. 





“ DEAR REDBREAST, SACRED | 


TO THE HOUSEHOLD GODS.” 
N UCH has been written of superstitions “in 


dayes of olden tyme” concerning our fea- 
thered friends. Even “among ancient Romans 


great faith was had in the foretelling of events | 
by the coming and carriage of birds,” our well- | 


beloved robin-redbreast holding foremost rank 
among the plumy tribes for great tenderness of 
heart, and no less in later times “ hath his gentle 
ministrations given him free admittance and a 
hearty welcome to all men’s houses.” Much of 
this has no doubt been suggested by the ancient 
ballad of the Children in the Wood, familiar to 
us all, 

In an English book, now two centuries old, we 
read, ‘Upon the nightingale waites robin in his 
redde livorie, who sits as a crowner on the mur- 
thred man, and seeing his body uncovered, plays 
the sorrie tailour to make for him a mossie ray- 
ment.” As Drayton hath it, 

** Covering with moss the dead’s uncloséd eye, 

The little redbreast teacheth charitie.” 


He has also been called “ Sexton Redbreast.”’ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








“ Parts 
._ Lx position 
1580. 


Pears obtained the only gold medal 
awarded solely for toilet SOAP in competi- 


tion with all the world. //ighest possible 


distinction.” 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS Til STANDARD, 














embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 
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OF 
LONDON 
DRUGGIST FOR IT 


On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Caswell, Massey & Co., of New York, will send a Bijou trial bottle of 
the Crown Perfumery Co.'s delicious ‘*Crab Apple Blossom Perfume.” 


EY WEST HAVANA CICARS. 
Acceptable Present for Husband or Friend. 
Pure Vuelta abajo leaf $8.00 forC, Pure Vuelta abajo 
Filler, American Wrapper, $6.00 for C. Box of 50, half 
price. Sent by mail direct, Express C. O. D. privilege 
to examine. Free price-list on application. Address 
Cc. B. PENDLETON, KEY WEST, FLA. 
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CASH'S 
FRILLIN 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 


CHILDREN’S 
WEAR. 


SOLO BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


| FOR BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





/ 
| 


TERNS, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N.Y. 





PCN es 
DUGAN8 HUDSON. 
IRONCLAD SHOES 
ror BOYSann GIRIS 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT TAIS STAMP 
Patcecee IN SILVER LETTERING ON LININGS: 





On receipt of 25 cts. we will 
mail sample of Metcalf’s 
Heliotrope or Violette Sachet 





Powder to any address. 
These Powders are very care- 
fully compounded and are 


ee vccene ai) | WHEELER & WILSON TRIUMPHANT | Sample snequaled in qual en 








CHANCE FOR ALL 


TDCI eLETo Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. es acide 
D attedicet ta pendsciiten ie, The Official List of Awards at the 
either Ooleng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 





GomPany of Tea you want. Greatest inducement ever 
Coen Bees 4 a ba Poe ado * oo pagay Teas, 
ss ing Powder. ‘or full pa w dress 
The GREAT AMERIOAN TEA 00, 31 & 33 Vesey St. PARIS, 1889, 
| Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 
PROVES that the Highest Possible 





You can live at home and make more money at work for ug i R E Mi : U Mm 
N than atanything else in the world. Either sex; all ages. Coste & 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine | 





jae | ‘THE: ONLY GRAND PRIZE} 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED “WHITING’S STANDARD PAPER”? Fer Sewing Machines, was Awarded 


It is used by all who desire to be in good form:in their | 
correspondence. Made in rough and smooth finish. Sold | 


TO 


WHEELER & WILSON M’F’G CO. 


by all dealers. Ask your stationer for it. 


New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. 


| 





Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem, Address Rood Magic Seale Cons Quineysille 


| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





strength, They impart a 
most delightful and lasting 
perfume to ladies’ handker- 
chiefs, gloves and stationery, 





Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 4 ( 

Sun Sun Chop, sent 7 mae her XPOSITION ONIVERSELLE land are invaluable in the 
I stat t c > . 

#200. Be particular an ate wha i h j | | making of fancy articles, 


'T, METCALF & CO. 


| 39 Tremont S8t., Boston. 
| | E. FOUGERA & CO., 
| 


NEw YorK 
Sold by all Druggists, 


PBARRY'S 2% 
jg Micopherous 


bd 


FOR 







Exquisitely perfum- 
ed. Removes al! im- 
purities from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes the 
hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. Price 
50 cents, All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. ¥, City. 
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KIT AND KITTY. 
(Continued from page 803.) 

The young ladv looked at Mrs. Wilcox as if 
she could hardly tell what to do. She was very 
unwilling to refuse my uncle anything he might 
ask her; and yet she could not bring herself to 
speak of such matters to him. 

“J will tell you all about it when 
paid the lady of the shop, as if hurried for time; 
“but I know by her look that she is getting in a 


she is gone,” 


fright. What will they do, if they catch you out, 
dearie ?” 

“JT defy them. I defy them. They may do 
what they like Now I know that Kit stands 
fast to me, after all he has suffered for my sake, 
am I likely to show the white feather? Uncle 





Corny, I will come away with you, and iet them 
do their worst, if you will take me.” 

She pull i her hat down on her forehead, and 
drew her crinoline into small compass, as if she | 
were ready to mount our spring-cart; and her 


manner had such an effect on my uncle—for very 
io even more by attitude, than by 


that he saw himself driving het 


pretty girls 


words or looks 

away, and looking back with a whistle of defiance 
at the world Moreover, she had called him | 
“Uncle Corny,” which put him on his mettle to 
deserve it; and though there have been few men 
born as yet, with more gift of decision in their 


looked at her lovingly, and hesitated. 
Mrs. Wilcox interrupted, as 
as nurse. “Of 
as you was 


nature, he 

“Tt will not do,” 
if she more in office 
Jaw I know nothing, sir, and you do; 
pleased to tell me vesterday. If her father was 
at home, and sanctioned it, no doubt it might be 
in your jurisdiction ’—the good lady was proud 
of her law, and repeated—* it might be in your 
But without any sign of that, 
Pulled up for conspiracy 


were once 


jurisdiction, sir 
where should we be? 


against the realm, and nothing for me, but to put | 


my shutters up.” 

“] fear that you are right, ma’am,” replied my 
uncle, “though I don’t care twopence for the law 
sometimes, when I feel better law inside me. 
But it is the young lady we must think of first. 
We must let her do nothing to injure herself.— 
Have patience, my dear. They may torment you 
in the house, but they cannot take you out of it, 
and marry you to anybody, against your own will 
and pleasure. Your will and pleasure is to have 
our Kit; and with the will of the Lord, you shall 
do so.” 

“T suppose I must go back. There seems no- 
thing else to do;”’ Miss Fairthorn. spoke very sad- 
ly, looking from one to the other, and trying to be 
cheerful. “ But if the st comes to the worst, 
will you find a place for me, Uncle Corny? I have 
got a little money my dear father gave me; and 
they shall take away my life, before they get it.” 

“Bravo, well indeed my dear !” This 
alone was needed to contirm myaincele in his high 
opinion of her. ‘“ What a wife you will make 
for a steady young man! Yes, my dear child, I 
will find you a place, and you sha’n’t pay sixpence 
for it. And none but your father can take you 
away, unless the lord chancellor comes himself 
to fetch vou.” 

“Thank you. 


wo! 


said 


Then I shall know what to do. 
I am not so much afraid of them, now I know 
that Kit is true. I shall say to mvself, ‘ What 
is this to put up with, after all that he has borne 
for me?’ Give him my best love, and tell him to 
get well, and sit by the window, and look out for 
me. Good-by, Uncle Corny; I will not attempt 
to thank you. Good-by, nurse. I don’t deserve 
such friends. They may do what they like now, 
and I shall only laugh.” 

“She deserves the best friends, and she shall 
have them too,” Mr. Orchardson said, as soon as 
she was gone, with little Ted to see the way clear 
for her; “that’s what I ca!l a downright good 
girl, without a bit of humbug in her. A fig for 
their science! Will it ever produce such a fine 
bit of nature as that is? Now tell me, as far as 
you can, Mrs. Wilcox, what it 
with her, why they torment her so, 
can do to stop hy 


{TO BE CONTINUED.]} 





| escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 


want to 


Consommé, Mullagatawny, Mock Tur- 
tle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
French Bouillon, 
tanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, 
Clam Broth 





is they want to do 
and what we 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a century 
United States Government. 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, 
most Healthfal. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powde 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO 
8ST, LOUIS. 


in Cans. 
BREW YORK,  CHTCAGO. 


It is used by the 
Endorsed by the heads of 
and | 
or 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 


BAN FRANCISOO. 


“SOUP 


omit it. 





know what 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, 


Pea, Prin 


Julienne, 


G2" Send us 14 cents to help pay 


express and receive a sample can, 
your choice. 





meal, or even a substantial part of it,” 


land,“ but is the introduction to the ceremony of dining 
—the overture to the stately opera. 
Their preliminary course is soup, light, clear, 
and varied in flavor and appearance.” 
Americans are not more fond of soup is because they rarely taste it. 
Cooks that can make soup are almost as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
soup is, try ours. 


join in the testimony to its superior quality. 
Franco-Ameri 


Zot Warren Street, New York. 





SHOULD NOT FORM THE WHOLE 


says that auto- | 


crat of the breakfast, dinner, and tea-table, Warion Har- | 


The French never 


The reason why 


If you 


First-class grocers everywhere 


‘an Food Co., 








GOLDEN ROD; \ 


TE — send you this RBRAUTIFUL sTUpY Of GOLDEN ROD in corors! 
Lima CrarKson’s COLORED STUDIES, 





and a list of 


also our 1890 Premium Lisv and a | 


hree months? trial subscription to Ingalls? Home Magazine (a finely | 


—IN illustrated ty $1.00 Monthly Magazine, 
a ieee etc., ete.), all for ten 2c. 
. Magazine into new homes. 
COLORS! Address 


stamps (20 cents). 


J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


devoted to Fancy Wonk, Arr Patntina, 
We make this liberal offer to introduce the | 








GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected C ocoa, Mr. Epps has providéd.our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicions nse of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 


fortified -with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & ©O., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 





EVERYBODY ENOWS THIS FACE, 
and it needs only a few 
lines to cause it to be rec- 
ognized. Just so with 
**Sirocco Tea.’’ The 









coming known are; flavor, 
purity, strength and econo- 
my;and, too, coming direct 
from our tea gardens in 
Cachar, Assam, Darijiling, 


packet being sealed 
impressed with our trade 
mark, the consumer gets 
it at first hands and is certain of its quality. Are not 
these good lines, which make a pleasant picture? The 
reality is just as good. Callon us or ask your grocer for it. 
DAVIDSON & ( Sole Growers and Importers 
of SIROCCO TEA, 
RETAIL AND WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


1436 Broadway. N. Y. bet. 40th and 41st Sts. 


So 


LOWNEY 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY by ‘ir, 
teed “becom: 


up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying bused prep’ n 
$2; Hair Goods, C 

1t C.0.D. an where. Send to 
he m’fr for Il Tllust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham,71 State-st. (Cent’| Music Hall cago 








A poor policy isto buy cheap Colognes, 
more you can 


Extracts, or Powders, when for little 
have Arktnson’s exquisite productions. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


My Story of the Wa ae 


SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
and on the Battle-field. By MARY A. LIVE 


JNURSE” in RMDIEE: 
MOR 


ow selling like wildfire. 7? No competition. 700 pag« 
Soren did Steel Plates. Gilat thowand. (P5000 ae 
Agents Wanted—Men and an Distance no hindrance, 


for we Pay Freights and xrtra Terms. dress 
| A. D. WORTHING ‘ON % co., bacaomones Conn. 


\ lines upon which it is be- | 


Indiaand Ceylon, and each | 
and | 








| «co, 





NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMENYAND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Coids. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 





Catalogues senton application. 
WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


PATTERN FREE. 

DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGA 
ZINE, the Greatest of all Magazine= 
will make every reader of Harper's 
Bazar a handsome present 

Cut out this slip and enclose it (with 
a two-cent stamp for return postage) 
to W. Jennings Demorest, 15 East 14th 
St., New York, and you will receive 
by return mail a full-size pattern, ii 
lustrated and fully described, of this 
Baseve (worth 25c.) 

Cross ont with pencil the size de 
sired. Bust 34, 36, 48, or 40 inches 

While Demorest’s is not a Fashion 
Magazine, many suppose it to be be 
cause its Fashion Department, like all 
ts other Departments, is so perfect 
You really get a dozen Magazines in 
ep. one, every month, for $2 per year 





USE SMITH & ANGELL’S 


FAST BLACK: 22" 








DEA 


Tubular Ear Cushions. 


here cosns is BEAD 


Patirely Cured by 
'eck’s Pat. Improved 
Whispers heard dis- 


= 


| tanctly, Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. ae 


Successful when en remedies ‘ail. Sold only 
F, ISCOX 43 Broadway, cor. 14th 
8t.. N.Y. Write or = | for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 


WATER BUGS, ROACHES. 


Why not rid your house of these pests? Our Exterminator will do 
BARNARD 


50c., by mail 60c, 


Boston, Mass 


it, or we will refund the money. Pri 
459 Washington Street, Room C, 











| Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Bi 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, 
blood, with loss of hair 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curtoura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curioura Rrso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are 
skin 

Sold everywhere. 
25c.; Reso.ivent, $1. 
anp Curmioat Co., Boston, M 

Send for “How to Cure Ski 


a= =6©Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
sa 


\ ness speedily cured by Curiovra Anti-Pain 
Puasrer, the only pain-killing plaster. 




















Curticura Remeoies Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
from Pimpces to SorOFULAs 









TO PEN OAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE ESTEEM IN WHIOL 


the Curioura Remepres are held by the thou- 


and 


a positive cure for every form of 
and biood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 
Prepared by the Porrex Drve 
ABS, 

in Diseases.” 








“ea 
skin ee by Curioura Soar. “en 








aicansaliien: Kidney Pains and Weak- 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 








THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, 
GERMAN CORD & TYROL CORD for Couching. 


BARGARREN ART FRINGE 


In all popular shades. Sample sent for 2c. stamp. 


R. LEESON & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH 


DE RG ARMENTS (Smith's Pat.), for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, afford the best 
protection against PNEUMONIA, 
RHEUMATISY, and all LUNG DIS- 
EASES. Send for illustrated circular. 


D.C. HALL & CO., 
SOLE MANUFAOTURERS, 
86 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
For Sale at all Leading Dry Goods Houses. 


SU PE RFI U ous s Ht AIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
Z vertised poisonous stuffs can 
ebsodigitdh. Address Mme. Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 











Ely's Cream Balm 


WILL CURL 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.¥. 











$3.15: 15 A DAY NV gtcrets woe indy. Write 
ranklin Co,, Richmond, Va. 








